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This Book is as Indispensable as a Dictionary 
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By PETER MARK ROGET 





HIS is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every | | 
home as a dictionary, and certainly |}}| 
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no author can afford to be without it. |||! RO GE I S 


The purpose of a dictionary is merely 


to explain the meaning of words, the ||| THES 
word being given to find the idea it is URUS 








intended to convey The object of the 
THESAURUS is exactly the opposite 
of this; the idea being given, to find the 
word or phrase by which that idea may 
be most fitly and aptly expressed. 











Let us illustrate its use: Suppose that 
in our story we write, “His meaning was 
¢lear ... 2 We stop. The word 
“clear” is not just the word we want to 
use. We open our THESAURUS and 
turn to the word “clear.” There we find 
“intelligible, lucid, explicit, expressive, 
significant, distinct, precise, definite, 
well-defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, strik- 
ing, glaring, transparent, above-board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unambiguous, un- 
equivocal, unmistakable, legible, open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” See what 
a field of expression we have at our command. The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in this manner. 

It matters not whether you are writing a photoplay, short story, poem, social 
or business letter, this volume will prove a real friend. It is regarded by our 
most distinguished scholars as indispensable for daily use—as valuable as a 
dictionary 

Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.50 
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; ; This book is designed to furnish the 
Here is a book of great value to every best possible information to those who 
writer. It contains complete instruc- would make the management of a coun- 
tions on the preparation of manuscripts, 


the correcting of proofs, and all dealings | 
with the printer. Type scales, printing 


try newspaper a profession. It covers 
innumerable problems peculiar to rural 
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NEWSWRITING 
A Most Fascinating Vocation 


Learn the Proper Method -- Know 
Just How to Start and Proceed 


THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWSWRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE 
WILL THOROUGHLY EQUIP YOU 


If you’re fond of adventure and excitement and have a happy faculty of overcoming all obstacles— 
you’re naturally fitted for newspaper work. But before you can start in this fascinating vocation, you 
must know HOW TO START and HOW TO PROCEED. In other words, you must learn the 
FUNDAMENTALS of successful newswriting FIRST. Then you’ll be THOROUGHLY PREPARED 


TO GO AHEAD. 


For this specific purpose the “IDEAL” Course in Newswriting and Correspondence has been pa‘ns- 
takingly prepared by an expert newspaper man. It tells you everything you need to know about gathering, 
writing and handling news copy. You learn just what news IS and why it is essential to make the most 
of your opportunities when you secure exclusive stories, or “scoops,” as they are known in newspaper 
offices, 


The dominating idea back of the “‘IDEAL’’ Course is HELPFULNESS—we want to assist the 
greatest number of aspiring writers—we want to get them started RIGHT on the road to success. YOU 
and every other ambitious writer who longs to write for the dailies is offered a remarkable opportunity 
during the present month, 


HERE’S AN OFFER YOU’LL QUICKLY ACCEPT 


The “IDEAL” Course in Newswriting and Correspondence has been selling at $10.00. That it is 
easily worth it has been proved many times over—our files contain innumerable letters from students who 
would willingly pay twice this amount, if necessary, to get the information they secured from their 
“IDEAL” course. But we believe that there are many struggling young writers who, at the present time, 
cannot afford to invest this amount. And these are the writers we intend to help by offering a regular 
“IDEAL” Course in Newswriting and Correspondence and a year’s subscription to the WRITER'S 
DIGEST for only $5.00. But you must act IMMEDIATELY. 

Clip the convenient coupon and mail it TODAY—it may mean the turning point in your career. 
Your “IDEAL” Course will be sent you by return mail. When your mail carrier delivers it, pay him 
$5.00 in full settlement for the lessons and 12 big, helpful numbers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST—the first 
aid to every ambitious writer. This is a remarkable offer backed by our money-back guarantee—unless 
you’re FULLY SATISFIED we do not want your money. 

Start YOUR writing career RIGHT NOW —clip the coupon before you turn the page. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
905 Butler Building -3- -t- Cincinnati, Ohio 
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1905 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MAIL l Send me the “IDEAL” Course in Newswriting and Correspondence and enter my subscription 
| for one year to the WRITER’S DIGEST, beginning with the current number. I agree to 
THIS | Pay the mail-carrier $5.00 in full settlement for both the Course and twelve issues of the 
magazine. 
I tt is understood that if, after a three-day review of the course, I am not satisfied, the lessons 
COUPON | and the magazine can be returned and my money will be refunded in full without question. 
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AN UNUSUAL 
SPECIAL EFFECTS IN THE SCREEN STORY 





HOW TO USE ACQUAINTANCE IN 


WRITING 


By L. Josephine Bridgart 


Bet WILLIAM 
' WELL’S first novel was published in 1901 under 
the title of THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. 
From this time on Mr. Maxwell produced upon the 
average of one novel a year until 1914, when he en- 
listed as a Captain in the Royal Fusiliers and served 
in the European War until the Armistice in 1918. His 
latest novel, A LITTLE MORE, which has just been 
published, portrays a modern family plagued with one 
of the besetting sins of these days—the constant wish 
for “a little more.” 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, in his recent book, THE 
WANDERINGS OF A SPIRITUALIST, says of 
Maxwell: “I have long thought that Maxwell was the 
greatest of British novelists. Our order of merit will 
come out very differently in a generation or so from 
what it seems now, and I shall expect to find my 
nominee at the top.” 


ML 


By Arthur Leeds 


Every person who writes photoplays will find this a most helpful article 


Order the July Issue Now 
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WRITERS OF THE “BEST SHORT STORIES” 


Giving a brief sketch of the writers, whose stories have been chosen for 
Edward J, O’Brien’s latest volume, “The Best Short Stories of 1921” 


By John Patten. 


. Y HO are the writers this year?” 

I had been leisurely thumbing 
over the pages of Edward J. O’Brien’s vol- 
ume, The Best Short Stories of 1921, stop- 
ping here and there to glance at a title or to 
read a passage. As the question flashed 
into mind, however, I 


reading that must be done to examine even 
a fair proportion of the stories appearing 
in our American periodicals. And yet, Mr. 
O’Brien has made his selection in a manner 
that has left no doubt as to the quality that 
may be expected in his volume. 

To give you an idea of 





stopped. “Yes, who are 
the writers? Here are the 
names: Anderson, Berco- 
vici, Frank, and the rest, 
but who are they and what 


have they done? Why 
should their stories be 
picked for this - volume, 


which in the few years that 
it has been published has 
come to be looked upon as 
a standard by which the 
American short story may 
be judged ?” 

Here was the opportunity 
for an interesting investi- 





the standard that has been 
set by Mr. O’Brien, I quote 
the following from his in- 
troduction: “To repeat 
what I have said in these 
pages in previous years, for 
the benefit of the reader as 
yet unacquainted with my 
standards and principles of 
selection, I shall point out 
that I have set myself the 
task of disengaging the es- 
sential human qualities in 
our contemporary fiction 
which, when chronicled 
conscientiously by our liter- 
ary artists, may fairly be 





gation, and my decision to 
learn what I could, in a 





EDWARD J. 


called a ‘criticism of life. 
I am not at all interested 


O’BRIEN 








brief time, of these writers 
was immediately made. So 
generous have the writers, the editors who 
first published their stories, and their re- 
spective publishers been, that I am indeed 
glad of this chance to pass the information 
on to the readers of THE WRriITER’s DIGEsT. 

Each year, since 1915, Mr. O’Brien has 
issued his volume of Best Short Stories for 
the year. A tremendous task it is indeed 
when one stops to consider the amount of 


in formulae, and organized 
criticism at its best would be nothing more 
than dead criticism, as all dogmatic inter- 
pretation of life is always dead. What has 


interested me, to the exclusion of other 
things, is the fresh, living current which 
flows through the best: American work, and 
the psycho‘ogical and imaginative reality 
which 

upon it, 


American writers have conferred 
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“No substance is of importance in fiction, 
unless it is organic substance, that is to say, 
substance in which the pulse of life is beat- 
ing. Inorganic fiction has been our curse 
in the past, and bids fair to remain so, 
unless we exercise much greater artistic 
discrimination than we display at present. 

“The present record covers the period 
from October, 1920, to September, 1921, in- 
clusive. During this period, I have sought 
to select from the stories published in 
American magazines those which have ren- 
dered life imaginatively in organic substance 
and artistic form. Substance 


after all the substance of American dreams 
and struggles. Sherwood Anderson and his 
followers are thus the heralds of a new and 
hopeful movement which the European 
public has been quick to recognize. Col- 
lected editions of Sherwod Anderson’s work 
are now in course of publication in Eng- 
land and France. It is to this man and his 
school and what they represent that Ameri- 
can writers would do well to turn, and a!ong 
these lines only, so far as I can see, is there 

real hope for literary development.” 
It is not my intention to enter into a criti- 
cal analysis of all or any of 





is something achieved by the 
artist in every act of creation, 
rather than something already 
present, and accordingly a fact 
or group of facts in a story 
only attain substantial embodi- 
ment when the artist’s power 
of compelling imaginative 
persuasion transforms them 
into a living truth. The first 
test of a short story, therefore, 
in any qualitative analysis is 
to report upon how vitally 
compelling the writer makes 
his selected facts or incidents. 
This test may be conveniently 
called the test of substance. 
“But a second test is neces- 
sary if the story is to take 
rank above other stories. The 
true artist will seek to shape 
this living substance into the 





these stories, and so having es- 
tablished a gauge, as it were, 
by which the work has been 
measured it is time to pass on 
to the answering of our ques- 
tion, as to who the writers are. 

Some I find are new to the 
field of letters, and have as yet 
to be introduced to a large 
portion of the reading public. 
Others are well known and 
their names will be familiar in 
every household. Whoever 
they may be, I trust that the 
information that we have con- 
cerning them may be so pre- 
sented as to give a_ better 
knowledge of the writers and 
their work. 

To give a sense of order to 
this article, we will discuss 
these writers in the alphabet- 
ical order of their names. 





most beautiful and satisfying 
form, by skilful selection and 
arrangement of his materials, 





FRANCES NOYES HART 


And first on the list appears 
the name of Sherwood An- 








and by the most direct and 
appealing presentation of it in portrayal 
and characterization.” 

Thus it may be seen that the storjes are 
chosen, because of their conformation to a 
definite set of principles. 

Concerning this years’ work in particular, 
in a recent letter Mr. O’Brien has the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“During the past five years, the best 
American short stories have been more re- 
markable for their technical excellence than 
for their creative presentation and inter- 
pretation of American life. But now I seem 
to detect the first signs of a new spirit— 
a spirit which faces and wrestles with life 
cheerfully and honestly, without prejudice 
or sentiment, and which sets down in more 
or less permanent literary form what is 


derson. 

Born in the little town of Camden, down 
in southwestern Ohio, Anderson grew up 
as does the average small boy in our coun- 
try towns. At twelve he went out to earn 
his sustenance as a timekeeper for a con- 
struction company. The Spanish War 
called him to the service of his country, 
and he was on duty in Cuba. Following 
this came a course in Wittenberg College. 
Springfield, Ohio, and afterwards a venture 
into the advertising profession. It is not 
to the classroom, however, that Mr. Ander 
son accredits his real education, but rather 
as he himself says: “to the barrooms, the 
stores, the streets, and by the grace of 
certain lovable characters in our place who 
took me in hand, loaned me books, and 
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talked me through the evening with old 
poets and story tellers.” 

His first novel, “Windy McPherson’s 
Son,” called forth much attention. Restless, 
however, and anxious to more speedily ex- 
press the spirit welling up within him, he 
turned to painting. An exhibition of his 
work in Chicago and New York aroused 
serious discussion. He has, however, re- 
turned to writing as his chosen mode of 
expression. Some question was made at 
the time of his recent visit abroad, as to the 
possible effect of European influences. He 
has returned, however, unaffected, and still 
in love with Chicago, where he makes his 
residence in the suburb of Palos Park. The 
story chosen by Mr. O’Brien is “Brothers,” 
which originally was published in The 
Bookman. Mr. Anderson was chosen this 
vear by the Dial as the recipient of the 
$2,000 prize which is awarded annually to 
the American writer deemed most worthy, 
so that he may have a twelvemonth unham- 
pered, for the development of his literary 
talents. 

* x * 

Konrad Bercovici, whom we find next 

upon our list, is an American by choice, his 
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birthplace being Dobrudgea, in far away 
Rumania. Bercovici was born on June 23d, 
in the year 1882. [lis education which be- 
gan in his native city was finished in Paris. 
3y profesion he is an organist, although he 
has devoted much time to story writing. 
His first effort to appear in print was pub- 
lished in a Rumanian magazine, when the 
author was but twelve years of age. 

“Fanutza”, which first appeared in the 
Dial, is the story chosen for the “Best 
Short Stories of 1921.” Among other of 
his short stories are “Crimes of Charity,” 
“Dust of New York,” “Ghitza and other 
Romances of Gypsy Blood.” Mr. Bercovici 
lives in New York City. 

* * xk 

For the next story, Mr. O’Brien turned 
to The Pictorial Review, and picked “Ex- 
periment” from the pen of Maxwell Struth- 
ers Burt. 

Mr. Burt is a native of Philadelphia and 
a graduate of Princeton University. His 
literary career began when he was engaged 
as a reporter on the staff of the Philadelphia 
Times. Later he became an instructor in 
English at his alma mater, and still later a 
ranchman in Wyoming, finally becoming a 
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partner in the ownership of the Bar B. C. 
Ranch. At the outbreak of the World 
War he enlisted as a private soldier in the 
United States Air Service. 

Among Mr. Burt’s early writings are “In 
the High Hills,” 1914; “John O’May and 
Other Stories,” 1918, and “Each in His 
Generation,” which won the O. Henry prize 
in 1921. He is now at work upon his first 
novel. 

* x * 

It seems presumptuous indeed to attempt, 
to further enlighten our readers concerning 
the past and present of the humorous 
Colonel from Ken- 
tucky, but as we have 
set ourselves a task, 
we cannot shirk. 

I remember meet- 
ing him in the foyer 
of the Follies Ber- 
gere, (Paris) back in 
the spring of 1918. 
It was difficult to per- 
ceive in Cobb the war 
correspondent, just 
returned from a tour 
of the British lines, 
Cobb, the humorist, 
author of “One-Third 
Off,” and other mas- 
terpieces of humor. 
He has his serious 
moments, however, 
some of which we 
find reflected in cer- 





for the career which placed him in the posi- 
tion of America’s greatest reporter. 

It was six years after moving to New 
York that Cobb wrote his first fiction story. 
This was purchased by The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, in which so many of his subse- 
quent stories have appeared. 

The old newspaper days are over now, 
and Mr. Cobb spends most of his time at 
his home in Ossining, New York, inditing 
that continuous stream of humorous 
sketches and stories that is so eagerly de- 
voured by the reading public. 

It was from the pages of The Saturday 
Evening Post that 
Mr. O’Brien made his 
choice and the story 


chosen is entitled 
“Darkness.” 
* * x 


I have often won- 
dered how Lincoln 
Colcord obtained the 
material for those 
fascinating tales of 
the China seas. And 
so you may be sure 
that the chance to 
learn was welcome. 
Even though certain 
that his work evinced 
a first hand knowl- 
edge, I was hardly 
prepared for the 
knowledge that he 
was. born at_ sea. 





tain of his writings, 
as is evidenced by the 


MAXWELL STRUTHERS BURT 


That, however, is the 
case. Colcord comes 





story chosen by Mr. 
O’Brien. 

Undoubtedly it is this knowledge of every 
side of life which has made him the dean 
of American humorists. 

Irvin Cobb was born, reared, and raised 
in Paducah, Kentucky. At the age of six- 
teen, he went to work in a Paducah news- 
paper office entirely of his own volition, 
and in spite of the parental wish that he 
qualify for practice at the bar or enter the 
medical profession. 

At this time his greatest ambition was to 
become an illustrator. For a time he illus- 
trated his writings, but later gave that up 
to devote his time entirely to writing. Mr. 
Cobb worked for several years on papers 
in Paducah, Louisville, again in Paducah, 
and then moved to New York. Through all 
of this time he was building the foundation 


of a long line of 
Yankee seafarers, the 
founder of the family having settled in New 
Hampshire in 1635. 

His father was master of a ship that en- 
gaged mostly in the China trade. It was 
while on a trip to China waters that Col- 
cord was born. 

The first fourteen years of his life were 
spent on the deck of a sailing ship during 
which time he gained a thorough knoweldge 
of life at sea. Returning to land he gradu- 
ated from Searsport High School and en- 
tered the University of Maine. His at- 
tendance here was intermittent covering the 
years from 1900 to 1906. Finally, while 
in the middle of his junior year, he left 
college. He went to work as a civil en- 
gineer with the Bangor and Aroostook Rail- 
road and followed this occupation until 
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1909. Colcord began writing short stories in 
this year. At the outbreak of the world war 
he quit fiction and published a book of 
radical verse under the title of “Vision of 
War.” Later he entered the journalistic 
field and went to Washington as cor- 
respondent for The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. In 1919, he became one of the 
editors of The Nation, holding the position 
for a short period. 

His time is now fully devoted to fiction. 
Many of his short stories appear in the 
American Magazine, and it was “An Instru- 
ment of the Gods” from this magazine that 
Mr. O’Brien used in his year book. 

Colcord is now 
writing a novel of the 
China Seas and a vol- 
ume of his short 
stories is being pub- 
lished by MacMillans. 


* * * 


There’s an_ inter- 
esting little magazine 
published out at Fay- 
etteville, | Arkansas, 
and it was to this 
that Mr. O’Brien 
turned for the next 
story. The magazine 
is All’s Well,- which 
although but little 
over a year old, is 
well known to lovers 
of good literature and 
has been classed as 
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He has engaged in business and some 
years ago was managing a group of rail- 
roads with headquarters in Cincinnati. He 
is now settled down to literary pursuits with 
his magazine and his writing. 

* * * 

Speaking of “Under the Dome,” the story 
which appeared in The Dial, and which was 
chosen for the “Best Short Stories,” Waldo 
Frank, the author, says that it is a frag- 
ment of a novel to be published in the fall. 

Waldo Frank is a native of New Jersey 
and a product of Yale and other institutions 
of learning. He is thirty-two years of age, 
and for several years has devoted his time 
to writing. He was 
one of the founders 
and editors of The 
Seven Arts, but today 
holds no editorial con- 
nections except that 
of correspondent to 


La Nozvelle Revue 
Francaise. 
Mr. Frank is the 


author of two critical 
volumes: Our Amer- 
ica, and The Art of 
the Vieux Colombier. 
He also has published 
three novels: “The 
Unwelcome Man” 
(1917); “The Dark 
Mother” (1920); and 
“Rahab” (March, 
1922). Much of his 
work has been trans- 





ninth in order of 
literary merit by Mr. 
O’Brien. | 


ELLEN GLASGOW 


lated into French and 
German. 





The publisher and 

editor of All’s Weill, 
Chas. J. Finger, is also the author of the 
story in question, which bears the title of 
“The Lizard God.” Mr. Finger is also one 
of seven writers to have more than one 
story mentioned in the O’Brien roll of 
honor. 

Concerning himself, Mr. Finger has said 
that there is but little to tell. I am inclined 
to believe otherwise and sometime I hope 
to be able to present the story of his ad- 
ventures. He has traveled widely and often 
wandered far from the beaten paths. Twice 
he has encircled the globe. Three years 
were ‘spent in polking around Patagonia, 
Tierra del Fuego, and the Gold Coast, while 
months have been spent in other strange 
lands. 


Speaking again of 
the novel to be pub- 
lished in the fall, Frank says: “It is a novel 
in a form which, so far as I know is new. 
But please don’t think, because I say that it 
is new, that that has much importance to 
me. I am convinced that the artist who 
wills consciously to do a new thing is lost. 
If he is forced into new forms because the 
old ones somehow cannot express what he 
has to say, there is some hope for him.” 

* * xx 


Mrs. Katherine Fullerton Gerould is the 
wife of Professor Gordon Hall Gerould, of 
the department of English at Princeton 
University. Mrs. Gerould was born in 
Brockton, Mass. A part of her early edu- 
cation was obtained in France. It was 
completed, however, in this country and in 
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1900 she graduated at Radcliffe, remaining 
to take her M. A. degree in 1901. From the 
time of graduation until 1910, when she 
married Professor Gerould, she was a 
reader in English at Bryn Mawr College. 
Her literary career started early, for in 
1900, Mrs. Gerould won the prize offered 
by the Century for the best short story by 
college graduates. Since that time she has 
contributed many stories, essays, and poems 
to our leading magazines. Among her pub- 
lished books are: “Vain Oblations,” 1914; 
“The Great Tradition,” 1915; ‘Hawaii, 


Scenes and Impressions,” 1916; “A Change 
(es- 


of Air,” 1917; “Modes and Mora!s” 
says), 1919. 

Mrs. Gerould is one 
of those writers who 
never allows _ her 
career to interfere 
with her home obliga- 
tions. All of her 
writing is done quietly 
in her study at Prince- 
ton. She never makes 
addresses or goes to 
authors’ gatherings. 
She is the mother of 
a boy and a girl of 
eleven and three re- 
spectively. 

Mr. O’Brien chose 
her story “French 
Eva,” which originally 
appeared in Scribner's 


Magazine for his 
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Success did not come to Miss Glasgow 
easily, but was the result of long sustained 
effort. In 189%, “The Descendant,” the 
study of an intellectual hybrid, caused much 
comment and was greeted as a novel of 
strength and character. ‘The Voice of the 
People” followed with its amazing descrip- 
tion of the working of party machinery. 

As early as 1897, when the plot of this 
book was first beginning to take shape in her 
mind, she drove more than twenty miles 
over the mountains, in the hottest August 
weather, in order to sit through two days 
of a Democratic convention which had been 
called together to nominate a governor. She 
was smuggled in at the stage door of the 
Opera House, through 
friendly influences, 
and sat upon the stage 
surrounded by dele- 
gates from all parts of 
the state. She and 
her companion were 
the only women in the 
building. By close ob- 
servation she was thus 
able to picture an in- 
side view of political 
life, the truth and 
consistency of which 
could be vouched for 
by actual facts. 

In the ten novels 
that stand to her cre- 
dit, with two excep- 
tions, all are stories of 
Southern life. She is, 





group this year. 
* 2K * 
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Ellen Glasgow, as 


in a way, more 


FRANK . 
modern than most of 





interpreter of south- 

ern life after the Civil 

War, the South of the reconstruction and 
the generation after, has no peer. Perhaps 
much of her success is due to the fact that 
she writes fearlessly and discerningly of life 
which she has lived and seen. 

Born and reared in Richmond, Virginia, 
the heart of the old confederacy, Miss Glas- 
gow comes of a long line of professional 
men, lawyers, judges and educators. As a 
child she was delicate, so she received a 
_ private and informal education. Her first 
introduction to literature was in her cradle, 
for an affectionate elderly aunt crooned 


over and over to the little one Scott’s stories. 
At thirteen she read Robert Browning and 
he has always been her favorite poet. 


her fellow-novelists of 
the South, for she 
writes of the South of the transformation, 
the South of today. 

Miss Glasgow’s home is in Richmond, 
Virginia; she spends a portion of each year 
in New York City, mainly to get a sense of 
contrast with the quiet conditions of her 
Virginia home. She has traveled abroad 
extensively, but the most of her literary 
work is done in the old square house on 
Main street, in Richmond. It is hemmed 
in by trees that cast their shade over the 
soldiers of the Confederacy. Behind it is 
a garden where its mistress walks and com- 
poses her stories. 

She writes every morning and always be- 
hind a locked door. An unlocked door has 
always given her a hint of possible in- 
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trusion. The only animate thing that has 
ever shared the comradeship of her working 
hours is her dog. She writes rapidly and in 
a large, masculine hand. In fact, her pen- 
manship is no more effeminate than her 
work. Yet she has never lacked for sweet- 
ness of charm and lightness of touch where 
they were needed. 

Miss Glasgow has completed a new novel, 
“Stranger Things Have Happened,” which 
her publishers, Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, promise for this spring. 

ITer short story, “The Past,” which is 
found on the chosen list, appeared originally 
in Good Housekeeping. 

> £. «¢& 


Susan Glaspell, or. . 
rather Mrs. George 
Cram Cook, won her 
place on Mr. O’Brien’s 
list this year with 
“His Smile,” which 
appeared originally in 
The Pictorial Review. 

Mrs. Cook is an- 
other writer who has 
graduated from news- 
paper. ranks, having 
been on the staff of 
The News and The 
Capital, at Des 
Moines, Iowa. She 
served here as State 
House and Legislative 
reporter. She has 
been closely identified 
with The Little The- 
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Speaking of herself, Mrs. Hart says that 
she is not nearly as famous as her father 
or husband, the former being President of 
the Associated Press, and the latter Vice- 
President of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany. 

Mrs. Hart was born at Silver Spring, 
Maryland. She was educated at Chicago 
Latin School, privately in Connecticut, and 
abroad, at the Sorbonne in the College de 
France. 

xk * * 

Richard Matthews Hallet has been known 
for several years as a contributor to The 
Saturday Evening Post, and other maga- 
zines. He is a native 
of Maine and claims 
Boothbay Harbor as 
his home. Among the 
books that he has pub- 
lished are “The Lady 
Aft,” 1915, and “Trial 
By Fire,” 1916. 

His story, “The 


Harbor Master,” 
which appeared in 
Harper’s Magazine, 


was chosen as one of 
the twenty “Best 
Short Stories.” 
* 2 y 

The name of Fan- 
nie Hurst is another 
that is familiar to 
every one who reads. 
Perhaps though her 
success is of such de- 
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gree that the average 
reader has never 








Players and has writ- 
ten a number of one- 
act plays. Among her published works are 
“The Glory of the Conquered,” “Lifted 
Mask,” “Fidelity,” “Trifles,” and others. 

* * * 

Frances Noyes Hart, whose story, “Green 
Gardens,” was chosen from the pages of 
Scribner's Magazine, is one of the new 
writers referred to in the introduction. 
Mrs. Hart, for she is Mrs. Edward Hart, 
began writing short stories in 1920. Her 
first published story, “Contact,” won the 
prize of the Society of Arts and Sciences as 
the second best story published in 1920. 
In the past year, Mrs. Hart has sold stories 
to Scribner's, Pictorial Review, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Saturday Evening Post, 
McCalls, and others. 


heard of or has for- 
gotten the years 
through which Miss Hurst struggled to at- 
tain her present position. 

Indeed the story of Fannie Hurst reads 
like one of those adventurous tales in which 
we all delight although we may be some- 
what hesitant about admitting the fact. 

Miss Hurst readily admits that she was 
never broke, that she never slept on a park 
bench, that she has never gone hungry; that 
she had an excellent education, and that 
from earliest childhood, she had the urge 
to write. This, however, did not make the 
road to fame an easy one. 

At the age of eighteen, she had submitted 
twenty-one stories to a certain national 
weekly, and all twenty-one had returned to 
her. They were subsequently published, 











however, in her college paper, of which she 
was the editor. 

At nineteen, in spite of parental objec- 
tions, Miss Hurst went to New York, deter- 
mined to succeed as a writer. For six 
months she went from editorial office to edi- 
torial office seeking to place the manuscripts 
already prepared. She soon became known 
to all the editorial office boys in the metrop- 
olis, but past these firm guardians she 
failed to go. When not making the rounds 
she continued to write. Hours at a stretch 
she wrote, revised, and rewrote. At the end 
of six months, hoping to force her to return 
home, her parents cut off her monthly allow- 
ance. Just at this time a friend unex- 
pectedly loaned her three hundred dollars 
and her mother, unable to maintain the firm 
stand determined upon, secretly forwarded 
two hundred dollars. 

For twenty-six months she continued her 
fight. During this time, in order to gain 
atmosphere for her stories, she became in 
turn a waitress, a sweat shop worker, nurse- 
maid, sales-girl, and crossed the Atlantic as 
a steerage passenger. She took a post 
graduate course in Anglo-Saxon at Colum- 
bia University and in basket making at 
Wanamakers, and during all of the time she 
continued to write and to besiege the editors. 

And finally, as Miss Hurst says: “One 
blessed day, just as the fatal drowsiness 
induced by editorial ice fields was about to 
overtake me, I came face to face with one 
(an editor) who did not share the belief 
that I was obsessed.” 

The editor in question was “Bob” Davis, 
of Munsey’s, who has befriended more as- 
piring writers than any other occupant of 
an editorial chair. 

After reading a story that Miss Hurst 
presented, he said to her: 

“Fannie Hurst, you can write.” 

“And then,” Miss Hurst says, 
deluge.” 

I need not tell you how great that deluge 
has been. Her stories are sought by editors 
of innumerable magazines. Her novels are 
listed as “best sellers” and millions flock to 
the theatres to see her photoplays. 

With all of this behind her, Miss Hurst is 
still hoping, still striving if you please, to 
write the great American story. 

“She Walks in Beaty,” which appeared 
originally in Cosmopolitan, was chosen by 
Mr. O’Brien, and holds a place in his volume 
for this year. 


“came the 
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Mr. O’Brien recognized another of the 
younger school of writers when he turned to 
The Dial to pick Manuel Komroff’s story, 
“The Little Master of the Sky.” 

Komroff is a native of New York City, 
was educated in the public schools and at 
Yale, and is by profession a journalist. He 
has devoted but little time to fiction writing, 
but the work that he has completed has been 
recognized by our foremost editors. His 
first story appeared some two years ago in 
Reedy’s Mirror, and to Reedy, Komroff 
credits a great deal of his success. Three 
of his stories during the past two years have 
appeared in The Dial, and this fact is a 
mark of distinction for it is of interest to 
note that The Dial has been twice graded at 
100 per cent in point of literary merit of its 
stories. - 

Travel in Russia and Japan has given 
Komroff a background for his fiction in the 
past. He now declares, however, that he 
intends to devote himself fully to his own 
country. He believes that there is to be a 
new American literature which will break 
away from present standards and will at- 
tempt more accurately to record national 
traits. 

Komroff, no doubt, will again be heard 
from and his work will become familiar to 
many more readers as the months roll by. 

* * * 

Vincent O’Sullivan, whose story, “Master 
of Fallen Years” was chosen from The 
Smart Set, is another writer whose work 
has long been known to the reading public. 
His first work, “A Book of Bargains,” ap- 
peared in 1896, and in the years that have 
passed this has been followed by many 
others. Among these the “The Green Win- 
dow,” 1899; “A Dissertation Upon Second 
Fiddles,” 1902; “Human Affairs,” 1905; 
“The Good Girl,” 1912; “Sentiment,” 1913. 
He has also written several plays. 

Mr. O’Sullivan is a native of New York, 
but was sent to England for schooling and 
later to France. Practically all of his time 
has been spent in Paris where he makes his 
home. 

* * x 

Wilbur Daniel Steele, contributor of short 
stories to Harper's, Scribner's, Atlantic, 
Century, and other magazines, is a native of 
North Carolina. He was born at Greens- 
boro in 1886. He attended the University 
of Denver, graduating in 1907. The follow- 
ing year he studied at the Academie Julien 
in Paris and the year after that at the Art 

















Students League in New York. In addition 
to his many short stories, he published: 
“Storm,” 1914, and “Land’s End,” 1915. 
His stories have been chosen to appear in 
several different editions of Mr. O’Brien’s 
volume. The one for this edition is “The 
Shame Dance,” which made its appearance 
through Harper’s magazine. 
* * * 

Harriett Maxon Thayer is the wife of 
Gilbert Thayer. She was born in Wauwa- 
tosa, Wisconsin, and was educated in the 
State University (School of Journalism) 
and at Columbia. During the war she 
served with the American Red Cross Can- 
teen in France. Her story which was 
chosen for this year’s volume is “Kindred,” 
and first appeared in The Midland. 

* x x 


Charles Hanson Towne, who wrote 
“Shelby,” has written very few short 
stories, but a novel from his pen,-on which 
he has been working for a year, will be 
issued in September by Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 

Mr. Towne tells an interesting story as to 
how “Shelby” came to be written. He was 
still editing McClure’s, and when the idea 
came to him, he invited James Hopper to 
luncheon and gave him the plot, asking him 
to do it for his magazine. He told it so 
feelingly that Hopper generously said to 
him: “Say, old man, you understand that 
character so well, why don’t you write the 
yarn yourself?” But Towne protested that 
Hopper could do it better than he; more- 
over, he had little time to indulge in the 
luxury of fiction. But when he went back 
to the office, he thought over what Hopper 
had said, and came to the conclusion that 
he would try to put “Shelby” on paper. 
He did so, and The Smart Set immediately 
accepted it by telephone, and George Jean 
Nathan told Towne that he had done a 
brilliant piece of work. Mr. O’Brien con- 
firmed the editor’s opinion when he included 
“Shelby” in his 1921 collection. 

* * * 

Mary Heaton Vorse (Mrs. Joseph 
©’Brien) has been writing for several years 
and has a long list of work to her credit. 
Among the best known of her books are: 
“The Breaking In of a Yachtsman’s Wife,” 
1908; “The Very Little Person,” 1911; 
“The Autobiography of An_ Elderly 
Woman,” 1911; “The Heart’s Country,” 
1913; “The Prestons,” 1919, and others. 
She has also contributed many short stories 
and articles to the various magazines. She 
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was born in New York City and educated 
abroad. Mr. O’Brien picked her story “The 
Wallow of the Sea” from Harper's Maga- 
zine. 

* * * 

Thus, with the exception of Frank Luther 
Mott, whose story, “The Man With the 
Good Face,” was chosen from The Mid- 
land, I have attempted to give some bit of 
information concerning the writers of the 
“Best Short Stories.” In some instances 
the information has been meagre, but I trust 
that it will be sufficient to stir up a new in- 
terest in the future work of these artists, 
whose careers, beyond doubt, will lend much 
inspiration to others starting out on the 
literary pathway. 





A MARKET FILE 


Any one who takes one or more of the 
Writer’s magazines—and what writer can 
afford to be without at least one of them? 
—will find himself well paid for the time 
he takes to make a “Market File.” When 
he has a story or article ready to send out, 
his file will be of great help in choosing a 
market. He may look under “Short Story” 
and find the latest market news referring to 
fiction. Or perhaps he has a vague idea that 
he saw an item in some magazine about the 
Argosy’s needs. Looking up “Argosy,” he 
finds that it was sport stories that this maga- 
zine wanted—and so on. 

My own method of procedure is as fol- 
lows: When my Writer’s Dicest comes, I 
go through the Writer’s Market, and make 
a note, on a blank card, of any item that 
interests me—no writer con use all the 
items !—and where it can be found. For in- 
stance, | find an item that tells me that “The 
Tattle-Tale” is in the market for very short 
stories of Western life. I make three 
cards: One headed, “Tattle-Tale Mag. 
Short Western Stories. See WRriTER’s D1- 
Gest, April, 1922.” Another, “Western 
Stories—Tattle-Tale. See WriTeER’s DicEsT, 
April, 1922.” Another, “Very Short Stories 
—Tattle-Tale Mag. See Writer’s Dicest, 
April, 1922.” These I file alphabetically. 
In time my “Western Stories” card may 
have many items on it. 

‘Of course this takes a little time—but 
odd moments which would not do for any 
real work, can be utilized, and resulting 
market file is very valuable. There should 
be a card, “Suspended Publication” for de- 
funct magazines, and another for papers 
temporarily out of the market. 
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A LESSON 





EVISE, revise, revise! Fannie Hurst, 

although her stories are sold before 
she writes them, nevertheless revises 
‘ach «=omanuscript no less than nine 
times. Louis Joseph Vance tells how he 
attacks a page of his manuscript and re- 
vises it until it is virtually rewritten. On 
the other hand we have H. Bedford-Jones, 
dean of commercial writers, who makes but 
one draft of a story, and sells it in its first 
form. Out of more than one hundred book- 
length stories, he has revised none. But 
even Bedford-Jones agrees that a revision 
will help a story, though he advocates only 
one. Revision is advised and practiced by 
almost every writer and would-be writer 
extant. 

BUT! 

Let the established writer come forward 
and explain how his revising is done. Let 
us look over his shoulder, if we may, and 
gaze upon his pencil as it makes corrections 
in the original text. Let him explain to us 
why he revises what he does revise and lets 
stand that which he does not change. Yes, 
revise by all means, they all say; but none 
of them tell the young writer how. 

To ordain that a neophyte revise is to put 
up to him one of the most difficult problems 
of story telling. If getting the story on 
paper is work, then revision is slavery. In- 
telligent revision consumes more brain mat- 
ter than construction. It is a very trying 
and difficult thing. Yet the aged writer 
hurls the command that the beginner must 
revise: He doesn’t say how or why or when, 
but just that it should be done. Something 
like the bonus, as it were. The beginner 
who cannot write well cannot revise well. 
The faculty of revision becomes more and 
more developed and capable as does the 
faculty of construction and narration. 

So far as I know, no one has ever at- 
tempted to teach the beginner how to revise. 
Much light may be thrown on this branch 
of writing, to the benefit of any writer at 
all. It happens that I have on hand no less 
than eight different versions of a single 
paragraph, showing the stages in its re- 
vision from its first crude form to its final 
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and satisfactory state. These, when ar- 
ranged properly and accompanied by suit- 
able explanation, become a very enlighten- 
ing study in revision. 

Upon writing a recent short-story I found 
that, due to technical formations of the story 
itself, an opening known as the Philosoph- 
ical Overture was the best for the purpose. 
I therefore set about constructing an open- 
ing paragraph which would do these things: 

Grip the reader’s interest. 

Generalize on the critical situation. 

Introduce the decisive physical traits of 
the chief character. 

Give various facts as to the business, sta- 
tion, etc., of the narrator. 

These apply to this particular story, of 
course, which was already mapped out men- 
tally. I therefore sat down at my thrashing 
machine and concocted this paragraph, 
which we will call 

VERSION ONE. 

If Hump-Nose Stutt had had one 
more eye and a smaller proboscis, | 
would now, I suppose, be swabbing 
windows at Sing Low’s Chop Suey 
joint, up the street, instead of being 
sub-head of the Hartler Private De- 
tective Agency, which I am. 

Having accomplished this I sat back and 
viewed it with critical eye. Of all para- 
graphs, the first of a story is perhaps the 
most important, so that it above all others 
must be as perfect in its way as possible. 
Upon rereading the paragraph as first con- 
structed, I found that it was too lengthy, 
and somewhat involved. In order to grip 
the reader’s interest more firmly and to in- 
terest him more fully in the developments 
which follow, | had to more sharply define 
the states of existence following the “if,” 
if you understand what I mean. 

In order to make clearer the revisions, 
the italics in the second version indicate 
words inserted or changed as regards the 
version just previous. An-insertion of a 
row of asterisks indicate that a word or 
more have been removed in the revising. 
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VeRsION Two. 

If Hump-Nose Stutt had had one 
more eye and a smaller proposcis, / 
suppose I’d be swabbing dishes at 
Sing Low’s Chop Suey Joint, * * * 
instead of being sub-head of the Hart- 
ler Private Detective Agency, which | 
am. 

Here we have lost a portion of the ver- 
bosity of the first version. By altering zwin- 
dows to the more ignominious dishes the 
plight of the narrator is emphasized. How- 
ever, this second version is not yet satis- 
factory. It is still one whole sentence, when 
a succession of shorter sentences is more 
desirable. With this in mind we change 
a comma to a period and results the 


TurirD VERSION. 


If Hump-Nose Stutt had had one 
more eye and a smaller proboscis, | 
suppose I’d be swabbing dishes at Sing 
lLow’s Chop Suey joint, instead of be- 
ing sub-head of the Hartler Detective 
Agency. Which I am. 


This change breaks the sentence into two, 
but is entirely ineffectual. It is worse, if 
anything, than the version before. After 
some debate, I decided that the reader was 
stunned a trifle by so much being thrown 
at him at the very first word, so, my con- 
clusion was, I’d add a phrase to the very 
first of the paragraph which would perhaps 
make the situation, as outlined, more easily 
comprehended. 

Beside, sub-head was vague and ought 
to be made more plain. In the fourth ver- 
sion this is accomplished. 

VERSION Four. 

It all comes down to this: 1f Hump- 
Nose Stutt had had one more eye anda 
smaller proboscis, /’d now be swabbing 
dishes at Sing Low’s Chop Suey joint, 
instead of being Assistant Chief of the 
Hartler Private Detective Agency. 

a 

Here the last phrase is dropped. Still 
the paragraph is not effective. It lacks 
something somewhere. It is, vaguely, not 
as good as it could be, and should be bet- 
tered. Then I realized that while I had 
bettered it in slight particulars, the para- 
graph still consisted of one long sentence. 
I then went about breaking this up without 
making the reading choppy. 


FirtH VERSION. 
It all boils down to this: If Hump- 

Nose Stutt had had one more eye and 

a smaller proboscis, I’d now be swab- 

bing dishes at Sing Low’s Chop Suey 

joint. * * * As it is, ’m Assistant 

Chief of the Hartler Private Detective 

Agency. 

This is an improvement. Still, the para- 
graph is not as effective as it might be; it 
was not rounded out. It stated its facts 
coldly and impartially. As the character 
in the story takes advantage of Hump- 
Nose’s peculiarity of features, this might 
be hinted in the opening paragraph, and 
done perhaps with more advantage than 
disadvantage. Accordingly, I undertook to 
hint that the narrator’s apparent success 
in his hitherto unexplained plight is due to 
his shrewdness. 

VERSION SIX. 
It all boils down to this: If Hump- 

Nose Stutt had had one more eye and 

a smaller proboscis, I’d now be swab- 

bing dishes at Sing Low’s Chop Suey 

joint. As it is, I’m Assistant Chief of 
the Hartler Private Detective Agency. 

But that doesn’t tell it all. 

Now I was coming along in an encour- 
aging manner. I had broken up the sen- 
tence into interest-catching sentences, and 
had accomplished the objects at first laid 
down and at the same time hinted that the 
decisive character trait of the chief char- 
acter is his shrewdness. However, a glance 
at the added sentence revealed that it was 
weak and that it wound up the punchy 
paragraph with a flop. My next task was 
to strengthen this. 

SEVENTH VERSION. 
It all boiis down to this: If Hump- 

Nose Stutt had had one more eye and 

a smaller proboscis, I’d now be swab- 

bing dishes at Sing Low’s Chop Suey 

joint. As it is, I’m Assistant Chief of 
the Hartler Private Detective Agency. 

But that doesn’t tell the half of it! 

Now I had accomplished something and 
was almost finished with my task. I had re- 
worked the opening paragraph into a very 
good opening. However, | looked again 
through it in order to catch anything that 
might be vague, that might be construed 
in a different sense than intended. I chanced 
to think that some question might arise 
concerning Sing Low. It is known he runs 
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a Chop Suey restaurant, but that is all. 
Why, of all the many places in a city to 
obtain work, must this one be mentioned? 
Asa contrast to his present work, of course ; 
but there was a vagueness hanging over it 
which must be eliminated. This was done 
simply by giving a definite location to the 
restaurant so that it was easily seen that 
the narrator was acquainted with Sing Low 
and was perhaps his friend. I added then 
a phrase which I deleted from the very first 
version. 
FINAL VERSION. 
It all boils down to this: If Hump- 

Nose Stutt had had one more eye and 

a smaller proboscis, I’d now be swab- 

bing dishes at Sing Low’s Chop Suey 

joint, up the street. As it is, ’'m As- 
sistant Chief of the Hartler Private 

Detective Agency. But that doesn’t 

tell the half of it! 

My task was finished. After eight re- 
visions the opening paragraph is put into 
shape that is satisfactory. Of course, every 
paragraph is not revised with such lengthy 
care. It isa queer fact that studied portions 
of a story need the most revision, while 
those written under the heat and excitement 
of the situation narrated require little or 
no change from the form the words take 
at first. 

In order to compare the first and the !ast 
version, they may be interlined at follows: 

If Hump-Nose Stutt had had one more 
It all boils down to this: If Hump- 
eye and a smaller proboscis I would now 

Nose Stutt had had one more eye and a 

I suppose, be swabbing windows at Sing 

smaller proboscis I’d now be swabbing 

Low’s Chop Suey Joint, up the street, 

dishes at Sing Low’s Chop Suey joint, 

instead of being sub-head of the Hartler 
up the street. As it is, I’m Assistant 

Private Detective Agency, which I am. 

Chief of the Hartler Private Detective 

Agency. But that doesn’t tell the half 

of it! 

Don’t revise the Jife out of your stories. 
Don’t neglect to revise fluency and clarity 
into them. 

The class in revision is now dismissed. 





Grant Carpenter, Goldwyn scenarioist, 
says he is often requested by his friends 
to take an afternoon off and teach them to 
write motion picture continuities. He 
always answers such requests by advising 
the would-be writers to get a physician in 


a corner for a few hours and learn medi- 
cine. Mr. Carpenter is also reminded of the 
farmer boy who went to the city to study 
law. He remained only three weeks and 
then returned home. When questioned he 
replied: “I don’t like the law; I’m sorry 
i learned it.” 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE 
UNKNOWN WRITER 

7 OU, my fellow-mortal and literary aspi- 
. rant everywhere, there is perhaps, in 
you at this moment a fervent hope to shine 
like an evening star in the literary heavens. 
You are mindful, I believe, of the hard 
knocks and the steep cliffs you must pass 
over before attaining possession of the 
worldly goods—- Success. Perhaps, you 
realize that no honest man can become a 
successful craftsman in the writer’s field 
in one day’s journey. At times you feel 
the hard hand of resistance pushing against 
you like the prowess of a mighty giant. Be- 
cause of this you sometimes stagger, then 
droop and before the long chase is over you 
feel that the Marathon is not worth the 
price, while at your side another creature 
of the self-same clay is fighting with his 
back to the wall and like some powerful 
gladiator thrusts his shining sword into the 
breast of Failure and steps out on the para- 
pet of a new-born day. 

These little gad flies you must brush away 
with a swoop of your persistent will. Never 
let them catch you seeping on your beat, 
though the world be critical and mock vour 
wares, it is only your iron-ciad intention 
that will win. 

It is well to remember, therefore, if you 
have the knack of persistency in you the fol- 
lowing formula from Shaw: 

“T want to be thoroughly used up when 7 
die, for the harder I work, the more I live. 
I rejoice in life for its own sake. Life is 
no ‘brief candle’ for me. It is a sort of 
splendid torch, which I have got hold of 
for the moment; and I want to make it 
burn brightly as possible before handing it 
on to future generations.” 

This is a very serious piece of philosophy 
to digest in these fun-ridden times, but it 
is intended for the serious to follow. If 
you have imagination in you and the will 
to write you must lay aside all folly and 
excuse for not writing. Nothing then can 
keep you from scaling the heights where 
QO. Henry sleeps and a second Jack London 
travels by. Jacosp ADELANSKI. 
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HOW OTHER WRITERS MAY HELP YOU 


One of a series of Articles on the business side of writing 
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especially prepared for the readers of the Writer's Digest. 


By L. Josephine Bridgart. 


F you have not even a foothold on the 

- literary ladder there is little use in en- 
treating those who have to help you up and 
threatening to pull them down by the heels 
if they won’t. The man who tries this plan 
certainly deserves a few exasperated kicks. 

If I were just starting out the last person 
I would ask to read my manuscript would 
be the successful author who happened to 
be on my list of acquaintances. If a man 
is writing, not for fun but for a living, he 
usually leaves his desk weary of the world 
of words and sentences, figures of speech, 
and imaginary characters. He needs a rest 
just as surely as the man who has been 
working all day with pick and shovel needs 
relief for his tired muscles. If you had a 
cay laborer on your list of ecquaintances 
you wouldn’t think of asking him to spade 
up your garden for you so you could see 
how he did it or because you wanted it 
spaded up. 

Even if he has p‘enty of time and strength 
to give you, moreover, the successful 
author is not aiways a good judge of an- 
other author’s work. Because a man can 
write it does not follow that he is a fair- 
minded, helpful critic. Personally, I'd 
rather know what some intelligent fellow 
without literary aspirations thinks of my 
article or story than what Marie Corelli 
or Rudyard Kipling might have to say 
about it. 

How, then, are we to profit by the vast 
fund of experience and information which 
the successful writer has gained? By read- 
ing his printed works. Between the lines 
of many a novel lies a whole text-book on 
authorship for the eager young writer’s 
perusal. 

Take Barrie’s “When a Man’s Single.” 
The book is so full of suggestions for the 
journalist that Barrie might have written 
it on purpose for him. It makes the dis- 
couraged writer laugh a good wholesome 
laugh at himself; it reveals to him that 
he is “not the only pebble” that has dropped 
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prone and despairing on the beach; and it 
tells in very plain language what sort of 
effort has met with success. If the book 
is closed without leaving a mind eager to 
express itself in a new manuscript the 
reader may be a story-teller or a poet but 
I take no odds on his chances as a jour- 
nalist. 

Most of us slip off our shoes in the pres- 
ence of “Margaret Ogilvie,” but it is to her 
that Barrie opens his heart. The book tells 
of his first attempts, of struggles and fail- 
ures and success. There is a warm, soft 
light that shines from the heart of the sym- 
pathetic writer. It falls on common things 
and makes them beautiful. This is the 
secret which Barrie has revealed in ‘Mar- 
garet Ogilvie.” 

“Tonimy and Grizel” utters some very 
definite advice to the writer, either young 
or practised. Indeed, Barrie has been so 
generous with bits of information, sugges- 
tion and experience dealing with the pro- 
fession of authorship that I have some- 
times wondered if he has not purposely 
scattered these white scraps along his path 
that other writers may the more easily fol- 
low him to the coveted goal. 

“A Modern Instance” gives us a talk with 
Flowells. It shows where an energetic, 
open-eyed man may find “copy.” It shows 
that there is always room for such a man, 
even among a crowd of experienced jour- 
nalists. And it teaches very clearly the im- 
portance of an honest policy. Moral obli- 
gations, Howells assures us, are facts which 
it is not safe for the writer to ignore. 

Black’s “Shandon Bells” is another book 
for the new writer. The first half, at least, 
is a direct message from a man who has 
known defeat and, again, success. It may 
be improbable and disappointing as a novel, 
but as a text-book for the new writer 
“Shandon Bells” is not to be overlooked. 

“George Mandeville’s Husband,” a book 
that most people have forgotten, has a word 
for the woman writer. It is not a remark- 
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able book but it is well worth the would-be 
author’s attention. George Mandeville suc- 
ceeds but, succeeding, brings reproach upon 
her profession. Better not to write than 
negiect the work God has given you to do, 
is the advice one finds in “George Mande- 
ville’s Husband.” 

In striking contrast to “George Mande- 
ville’s Husband” is “Kavanagh,” a book of 
prose poetry to most of us and no more. 
The sin of yielding to natural laziness, to 
the weakening influences of present envi- 
ronment; this is the text of Longfellow’s 
sermon. As the character who illustrates 
the sermon is a man who goes on teaching 
after it is quite plain that he ought to be 
writing the book has an important place on 
my list, “Kavanagh” should have something 
to say, if to a very small audience. 

I have given only a very few of the books 
containing valuable hints and information 
for the-new writer. It is so natural to want 
to write one’s own experiences that almost 
every famous writer has dropped sugges- 
tions into his stories which the beginner 
may ponder to his lasting profit. How did 
he begin? How did she first get into print? 
How did they know they had talent? These 
are natural questions. The answers are to 
be found in print rather than in interviews 
or personal letters. 

I found a great deal to interest me in 
Mr. McClure’s Autobiography beside the 
p'easing anecdotes and discussions of great 
men and women. Why did Mr. McClure 
succeed with a series of articles on cooking? 
Not because, like most husbands, he had 
theories as to how bread and pie and cake 
should be made, but because he had studied 
the work of the cook at the Astor House 
and received valuable information and sug- 
gestions from him. There are other auto- 
biographies beside Mr. McClure’s. Maybe 
in some of them you can find answers to all 
the questions you would ask “if only” you 
could secure a personal interview with the 
writers whose success you covet. 

We need not “pester” our literary friends 
with questions as to how to begin to find 
material and how to win recognition when 
so many valuable books beside those under 
“Books on Authorship” lie ready for our 
perusal. If we are business-like in our 
attitude toward our work we will not ask 
another man to “stock us up,” supply us 
with advertising ideas, to send us custom- 
ers. We may study his methods carefully 
but we will not appeal directly to him. 


A bright woman relative of mine has 
for her motto: “What man has done woman 
can do.” And I have often watched her 
demonstrate that what one man has done 
one woman can do quite as well. As we 
use the hints the old writers give us let us 
cheer ourselves with the thought that what 
the other fellow has done cannot be im- 
possible. 





RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 

A lucky star was in the ascendent when 
Richard Washburn Child was born on Au- 
gust 5, 1881, at Worcester, Mass. For in- 
stance, the first story he ever sent to a 
magazine was accepted by the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, while he was still a Harvard un- 
dergraduate. Then after he graduated from 
Harvard Law School, his experience as 
correspondent and special writer gave him 
the fortunate experience of intimate ac- 
quaintance with men whose effect on the 
world has been large—Theodore Roosevelt, 
Col. E. M. House, Warren G. Harding. 
He played an important part in the Re- 
publican campaign of 1920, and was offered 
in May, 1921, the ambassadorship to Italy, 
which he accepted. Whether due to his 
influence or not, Rome this winter has been 
an important American literary and political 
center. 

Mr. Child’s first book, “Jim Hands,” was 
published in 1911. Since then he has writ- 
ten “The Man in the Shadow,” “The Blue 
Wall,” “Potential Russia,” ‘“Bodbank,” 
“Vanishing Men” and “The Veivet Black.” 
His new book, “The Hands of Nara,” marks 
a big step forward in his work; it has all 
the exciting plot and mystery that dis- 
tinguish his work, and in addition strong 
delineation of character and engrossing 
conflict of ideas. 

And last but not least, Mr. Child is the 
fortunate husband of a charming lady, and 
the father of two little girls, Anna and 
Constance. When he isn’t an ambassador 
they live in Washington Mews in New York 
City. 





HOW TO KEEP WARM 


If to the flames you manfully consign 
All stuff that will hard-hearted Ed’s not 
please, 
Tho’ huge the stove and cold the wintry 
blasts, 
Slight is the danger that you'll ever freeze. 
JENNIE L. PRATT. 
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A FREE LANCE ON THE WING 
II—DOING A SCENARIO IN LONDON 
E By Henry Albert Phillips. 


MMMM unsangununint Pee he eee 


NE very frosty and dingy morning 

about 6:00 A.M. I hailed a taxi in 
front of the Madeleine and was dashed to 
the Gare de l’Est, which means the railway 
station for points in the east. <A great 
foreign railway station, especially early in 
the morning, is always an interesting sight. 
Chere is all the bustle, but not the hustle, 
of the American railway station. For all 
Kuropeans are deliberate and so “restful” 
in their moments of greatest haste or choice 
leisure. They are more dramatic, con- 
lining their strenuous action to gesticu!a- 
tion and facial expression indicative of tre- 
mendous emotion interlarded sometimes 
with almost frenzied conversation. When 
we Americans get excited, we must push 
and pull, threaten and bully the impediments 
in our path. In America an impatient 
crowd of passengers surround a train gate 
usually a half hour before the gate is opened, 
we rise from our comfortable seats some- 
times a half hour before the train pulls in 
and stand impatiently near the door and 
try to force it open before the train stops. 
We scramble aboard the ferry boats to grab 
a seat and scarcely has the boat reached the 
middle of the river when we are up again 
crowding impatientiy toward the door, 
nearly pushing the people ahead of us into 
the river. 

But the French—and all the rest of them 
over here—saunter along, munching porta- 
ble breakfasts, carrying huge trunks as 
their hand baggage, conversing unconcern- 
edly with their hands, feet, and faces—and 
it is past time for the train to start, the 
pompous station master has blown his toy 
horn, the conductor has squeaked his penny 
whistle and the engineer has made his en- 
gine whistle shriek hysterically. The pas- 
sengers are shooed into the carriages finally 
and the train pulls out—and usually gets 
there on time too, showing the folly of haste 
without speed. 

* * * 

This particular morning French country- 

side was a fairy glade of icicles and frosted 
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tracery. It took some of the horror off the 
war-scathed, unroofed hamlets about 
Amiens and it put a keen edge on the Eng- 
lish Channel that cut one’s face like a safety 
razor blade. 

We had been gone from Calais less than 
an hour when the white cliffs of Dover, 
with the saucy castle frowning at us, hove 
into view. ‘Then the triple nuisance of 
passport visa, Customs mussing up your 
laundry and the money changers shaving 
the cents off of your dollars, and you are 
in an English railway carriage. And even 
English as she is decidedly not spoken in 
America, is the greatest balm to ears that 
have been assaulted and battered and 
strained by a foreign tongue for a month 
or so. 

* * * 

London! 

What a thrill for the literary lance who 
would consort with the shades of all the 
great lights of English Literature! Shakes- 
peare’s, Goldsmith’s, Dr. Johnson’s, Byron’s, 
Keats’s, Shelly’s, Swift’s, Lamb’s, Thack- 
eray’s, Dickens’s—and the rest of the page 
full—London! 

In the glorious days that followed, I wan- 
dered through the alley where Lovelace 
starved to death, I stood before the window 
where Dr. Johnson used to look out over 
his Dictionary, I stood upon the spot where 
Pepys was married, I sat upon the stone 
where Gray wrote his immortal “Elegy,” 
[ went through the rooms where Carlyle 
passed in daily life! In Westminster Abbey 
I stood beside the tombs of a hundred oth- 
ers whose names spell Golden tomes! 


What does all this mean in terms of 
bread and butter, our commercial Amer- 
ican spirit may ask? To some it would 
mean nothing; to others it means every- 
thing. That is the only answer. Some 
will argue that So-and-So, who makes ten 
thousand a year “with his pen,” lives in 
Oshkosh and has only been in New York 
once! Which is sad, but true. There is a 
“Main Street” in Literature just as there 
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is in Life. What the world is looking for 
today are the universal spirits who know 
and can express the brotherhood of man- 
kind and of nations. It wants cultured, not 
cultivated people. It wants writers who 
can preserve their personality and maintain 
their nationality, yet who can understand, 
sympathize with and give expression to 
beauty, the desires and the passion of all 
peopies. 

Neariy every young man—and young 
woman, in these days of economical inde- 
pendence — could go abroad and hobnob 
with the great spirits of his craft and cor- 
rect his wrong impressions of other peoples 
—if he really sets his will to it. But he 
will have to scrimp and save and sacrifice 
for many years, denying himself the little 
things to attain the big things. That is an 
axiom of Life that so few seem to learn. 

k xk *k 

A friend of mine had given me the ad- 
dress of a London Film Renting Company. 
I promised to look in on his friend there 
and say how-do-you-do. The film friend 
happened to be the president of the Com- 
pany, which was now not only renting, but 
producing films. 

All foreigners in the film world are in- 
terested in Americans who know the film 
game. They know that America has led 
the world in film manufacture. They also 
feel that if they can master the mechanical 
details as we Americans have done, that 
they can soon outstrip us in the Art end. 

The film man was interested and we 
ta'ked an hour. When I had left that office 
[ had made an appointment to visi. the 
studio the next day. 

The studio was a crude affair compared 
with our great American institutions. But 
the system and simplicity of their working 
pans is the missing stop-gap that has al- 
ready put the American film industry on all 
fours. For instance, | worked in an ad- 
visory capacity with one of the biggest com- 
panies in America and know of a positive 
wastage of more than four hundred dollars 
a day! 1 left the Company in disgust be- 
cause they were making the worst pictures 
possible. 

There in Engiand, in Germany, in Italy 
and France, the story is the thing. All 
other things are supplementary considera- 
tions. * * k 


To my great surprise, I was asked to 
write a continuity. And to my further sur- 


prise, I was offered a sum for the work not 
far removed from that paid in America for 
the same work. My pteasure was further 
increased on learning that the proposed 
story was to be “Diana of the Crossways” 
and that part of my preliminary work was 
to visit the daughter and the home of the 
late author, George Meredith! 

Of all the books ever written, “Diana” 
in Meredith’s ruminating style is among the 
most difficult to pin down concretely in a 
working scenario. 

However, I was happy to have one of my 
theories demonstrated. In America, the 
continuity writer is supposed to write with 
scientific exactness, indicating where the 
camera shall stand, dictating every gesture 
of the actor and every order of the director. 
What is a director for? In my opinion 
the writer should give the continuity and 
fragmentize the story into the larger scenes 
and be sure to get the story properly inter- 
preted in the continuity. The rest should 
be left to the director. This is the crux 
upon which the work of the two breaks 
and bad blood and bad work follows. 





VISUALIZATION 
Text books on photoplay writing lay stress 
on visualization for the photoplay writer, 
and it is almost as useful for the fiction 
writer. Your story will be more vivid to 
the reader if you can see it in your mind 
before putting it on paper. 


Some writers visualize naturally and 


_ easily, and need no help on the subject. 


Others find it hard, but it is a gift which can 
be cultivated. Begin by trying to remember, 
say, the room you work in. Think of its de- 
tails, and try to see it in your mind’s eye. 
When it is easy to shut your eyes and see 
a picture of this room, try a room you are 
not so familiar with. Then people your 
room. See a man or woman enter it and 
go to the desk or window. Tell yourself a 
simple story, then shut your eyes and see it. 
mentally. 

Practice this until it is easy—it may take 
a good deal of practice. At first you may 
find it necessary to go off alone to some 
quiet spot, but as your imagination becomes 
trained, you can do it anywhere, can utilize 
odd moments on trains, etc. 

Then try “seeing” your story, scene by 
scene, before you write it down. This wil! 
improve your plot, show you the weak 
points, and make the actual writing easier. 

—Mary Heath. 
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THE ART OF PARODY VERSE 


By Robert Lee Straus, M. A. = 





Instructor in the University of Cincinnati. 


TUT 


ARODY is the first and favorite child 

of Satire. Anciently among the 
Greeks it is found with Homer’s Rhap- 
sodies, where it is the elemental and inevi- 
table step from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
The Rhapsodists, chanting the Iliad or 
Odyssey, in order to jog the lagging interest 
of their audience, would at times interweave 
passages of similar mood and meter com- 
posed of local allusions and amusing by- 
play. These interpolations they termed 
Parody (beside-song). Obviously parody 
is mimicry rather than imitation. Its pur- 
pose may be to throw more or less good- 
natured ridicule upon the original poem, 
but the fun is not necessarily ridicule, nor 
should the ridicule ever be vicious. Parody 
may be only the exploitation of a famous 
poem for the sake of jest; although just 
as serious poetry may be treated lightly, so 
light verse may be parodied in a serious 
vein. When carried to absurd extremes, 
parody becomes travesty or burlesque. 
Sometimes burlesque and extravaganza do 
not mimic particular poems, but have fun 
at the expense of a general type of poetry. 
Hilarity of any kind is often classified as 
extravaganza. 

It is generally assumed that parody began 
with the Greeks. Aristophanes studded his 
comedies with passages from Euripides and 
others, mocking the master dramatists in 
every conceivable way. The Romans, char- 
acteristically imitative, diverted themselves 
with parody after the fashion of the Greeks. 
Cicero mentions several kinds of parody. 
Lucian often mimics the style and phrase- 
ology ‘of Demosthenes. 

During mediaeval times, the clergy imi- 
tated the ancients in parodying religious 
subjects. Even Biblical lore was parodied 
in the mystery and miracle plays. As late 
as the sixteenth century pious ecclesiastics 
turned licentious songs of the day into de- 
votional hymns, and, conversely, lewd folk 
turned sacred phrases of divine worship to 
their own vile uses. In such a state of so- 
ciety at once devout and irreverent, it is 
natural to find every craze and cult ridi- 
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culed. Long-winded romances came in for 
a good drubbing at the hands of pure liter- 
ary parody. Marvelous adventures are 
highly exaggerated and thus laughed out of 
court. 

During the religious wars, parodies of 
Holy Writ are nearly always political in 
character. Luther himself did not scruple 
to say in the language of the first psalm: 
“Blessed is the man that hath not walked 
in the way of the Sacramentarians, nor sat 
in the seat of the Zwinglians, nor followed 
the counsel of the Zurichers.” A litany of 
1639 reads: 

From Rumps that do rule against custom and laws, 
From a fardle of fancies styled a good cause, 
From wives that have nails, and wives that have 


claws, 
Good Jove deliver us! 


In Elizabethan times every new lyric and 
ballad, every eccentricity of style, was seized 
on as a basis for harmless or bitter mirth. 
Shakespeare in Midsummer Night's Dream 
parodies the excessive alliteration of the 
prevailing euphuism: 

Whereat with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 
He bravely broached his boiling, bloody breast. 


In As You Like It the poet has Jaques 
parody Amiens’ song, “Under the green- 
wood tree :” 


If it do come to pass 

That any man turn ass, 
Leaving his wealth and ease 

A stubborn will to please. 
Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame: 
Here shall he see 

Gross fools as he, 

And if he will come to me. 


Ben Jonson makes similar use of Wither’s 
song. To show its excellent treatment we 
shall quote the first stanzas of both the 
original and the parody: 


Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die, because a woman’s fair? 

Or my cheeks make pale with care, 

’Cause another’s rosy are? 

Be she fairer than the day, 

Or the flowery fields in May! 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how black she be? 
—George Wither. 
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Shall I, mine affections slack, 
’Cause I see a woman’s black? 
Or myself, with care cast down, 
’Cause I see a woman brown? 
Be she blacker than the night, 
Or the blackest jet in sight! 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how black she be? 


—Ben Jonson. 


With the eighteenth century came gross 
indecencies and debauched taste. The 
phrases “to swear like a lady of quality,” 
and ‘to get as drunk as a lord,” became 
proverbial. It was not to be expected that 
the satirists risk their popularity by display- 
ing unnecessary refinement. In Pope’s 
“Rape of the Lock,” however, we have 
parody at its best. Thomson’s “Castle of 
Indolence” was in many respects confess- 
edly a parody on Spenser. Gray’s “Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard” was more often 
paredied than any poem of its time, which 
was indeed a proof of its popularity. Dr. 
Johnson held that parody was easy and 
therefore vulgar and common. His parody 
on the “Hermit of Warkworth” runs: 


The tender infant, meek and mild, 

Fell down upon the stone; 

The nurse took up the squealing child, 
But still the child squealed on. 


From such an effort of his own we are 
likely to accept his estimate of the art. With 
the appearance of the “Anti-Jacobin” and 
the “Rejected Addresses,” literary parody 
attained enormous popularity. During the 
nineteenth century it rose to a height that 
demanded recognition from the world of 
letters. Among the major parodists are 
Thackeray, Calverley, Lewis Carroll, Bay- 
ard Taylor, Bret Harte, Phoebe Cary, Rud- 
yard Kipling, and H. C. Bunner. 


Many critics have undertaken to defend 
parody, the Ugly Duckling of Literature, 
thus suggesting that from some points of 
view it is an offensive measure. But there 
can be little question that it is now to be re- 
garded as a genuine and legitimate art. To 
enjoy parody, one must have an intense 
sense of the humorous and a humorous 
sense of the intense. Such a faculty as- 
sumes a freedom from mental bias, a toler- 
ant and liberal judgment. Unfortunately, 
too many poems of beauty have been dese- 
crated without the slightest redeeming touch 
of cleverness. But brilliant parody always 
retains something of the flavor of the orig- 
inal while turning aside to indulge in whole- 
some fun or merited ridicule. Therefore, 
the intent of the parodist must be under- 


stood and appreciated before the reader can 
perceive the value of his parody. By far the 
greatest number of parodies aim simply to 
amuse; but the fun should be intelligent 
and clever. This aim is sufficient, and is 
little strengthened by the arguments that a 
good parody makes us love the original 
better or know it more thoroughly. 


Strangely enough, criticism has often con- 
sidered parody the touchstone of excellence. 
Fuzelier says: “Many tragedies disguise 
vices as virtues, and parodies unmask them.” 
“The Abbe Sallier maintains that criticism 
can use parody as a torch with which to 
illuminate the faults of a writer who has 
become suddenly popular. Charles Lamb 
approves and himself parodies an old song, 
Coleridge recognizes its serious side, and 
Leigh Hunt insists that it is a sincere com- 
pliment, since it stamps the original with the 
mark of popularity. Shaftesbury holds that 
a parody can only harm a poem by bringing 
to light its faults or imperfections. Poems 
which cannot bear raillery are suspicious. 
Hazlitt remarks: “The best parodies are the 
best and most striking things reversed. It 
is a common error to suppose that a parody 
degrades the original.” Moreover, parody 
needs no apologist, for its purpose is a re- 
fining and purifying one. Before it all 
weakness of diction and sentiment stand 
revealed. A skilful parody often discloses 
a poet’s tricks of style, affectations, and de- 
ficiencies as nothing else could do. In the 
words of Planche: 


I fling all follies in your face 

And call back all the false starts of your race, 
Show up your shows, affect your affectation 
And by such homeopathic aggravation 

Would cleanse your bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon our art—bombast and puff. 


The requirements of the best parody con- 
sist of exactitude of mental balance, delicate 
sense of proportion and relative values, 
good-humor, refinement, and taste. All art 
is restraint, and in parody, particularly, is 
self-control to be desired. A fine sense of 
humor, unerring taste, and self-restraint sel- 
dom go together; perhaps that is the reason 
why poor parodies outnumber good ones 
ten to one. 

Furthermore, the work parodied must be 
well-known and likely to endure if the 
parody is to have a long life. In case the 
original is lost, the contrast is lost, and the 
parody must stand by its own strength, 
which it can seldom do. Again, the subject 
must be in contrast to the original. Light 
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and trivial subjects should take the place 
of heavy and serious ones. Here is the 
field of the mock-heroic. In addition, all 
vulgarity, crudeness, and bitterness should 
be avoided; humor must not become buf- 
foonery. There is no excuse for debasing 
and vulgarizing a good poem. It is the 
ousiness of parody to smile, not to sneer, to 
amuse and to criticise, not to disfigure and 
to debase. Savage sarcasm and abuse are 
never half so effective as good-natured 
humor which heals the sting of its satire. 
No such malicious parody as Byron’s vicious 
attack on Wordsworth can ever be justified: 


EPILOGUE. 
There’s something in a stupid ass: 
And something in a heavy dunce: 
But never since I went to school 
I saw or heard so damned a fool 
As William Wordsworth is for once. 
And now I’ve seen so great a fool 
As William Wordsworth is for once, 
I really wish that Peter Bell 
And he who wrote it were in hell, 
For writing nonsense for the nonce. 


It is well to consider the exact nature and 
scope of parody as an art. The casual critic 
usually divides parodies into two classes, 
parodies of sound and parodies of sense. 
But a more careful survey reveals four prin- 
cipal classes : 


1. The original may be parodied by the 
simple change of words. Here the parody 
obtains its interest by the substitution of a 
trivial or commonplace motive for a lofty 
or serious one. Catherine Fanshawe paro- 
dies Pope with: 


Here shall the Spring its earliest colds bestow! 
Here the first noses of the year shall blow! 


by the simple substitution of “colds” and 
“noses” for “sweets” and “roses.”” Exam- 
ples of “word-rendering” parodies follow: 


THE MARRIAGE OF SIR JOHN SMITH. 
(After Charles Wolfe.) 


Not a sigh was heard, not a funeral tone, 

As the man to his bridal we hurried, 

Not a woman discharged her farewell groan, 
On the spot where the fellow was married. 


Few and short were the things we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 

But we silently gazed on the man that was wed, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


Slowly and sadly we turned to go,— 

We had struggled and we were human; 

We shed not a tear, and we spoke not our woe, 

But we left him alone with his woman. 
—Phoebe Cary. 


WHEN LOVELY WOMEN. 
(After Goldsmith.) 
When lovely woman wants a favor, 
And finds, too late, that man won’t bend, 
What earthly circumstance can save her 
From disappointment in the end? 


The only way to bring him-over, 
The last experiment to try, 
Whether a husbnad or a lover, 
If he have feeling is—to cry. 
—Phoebe Cary. 


FATHER WILLIAM. 
(After Southey.) 


“You are old, Father William,” 
said, 
“And your hair has become very white; 
And yet you incessantly stand on your head— 
Do you think, at your age, it is right?” 
“In my youth,” Father William replied to his son, 
“T feared it might injure the brain; 
But now that I’m perfectly sure I have none, 
Why, I do it again and again.” 
—Lewis Carroll. 


the young man 


2. The original may be exactly quoted, 
followed by a ridiculous application. This 
is sometimes called semi-parody. 


A REAL SUMMER GIRL. 
(After Whittier.) 
Maud Muller on a summer’s day 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 
You’d hardly expect a girl, you know, 
In summertime to be shovelling snow. 


—J. G. Neumarker. 


HOME TRUTHS FROM ABROAD. 
(After Browning.) 

“Oh! to be in England 

Now that April’s there. 

And whoever wakes in England 

Sees some morning in despair ; 

There’s a horrible fog i’ the heart o’ the town, 

And the greasy pavement is damp and brown, 

While the rain-drop falls from the laden bough 

In England—now! 
—Anonymous. 

3. The form or style of the original may 
be imitated in the treatment of a trivial or 
incongruous subject. Sometimes the man- 
ner, teachings, and characteristics of a 
whole school of poets may be parodied at 
once; sometimes only a well-known poet 
given to certain mannerisms or affectations. 
Examples of “form-rendering” parody fol- 
low: 

LUCY LAKE. 
(After Wordsworth.) 

Poor Lucy Lake was overgrown, 
But somewhat underbrained, 
She did not know enough, I own, 

To go in when it rained. 


Yet Lucy was constrained to go; 
Green belding,—you infer. 
Few people knew she died, but oh, 
The difference to her! 
—Newton Mackintosh. 
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NEPHELIDIA. 
(After Swinburne.) 


From the depth of the dreamy decline of the dawn 
through a notable nimbus of nebulous 
moonshine, 

Pallid and pink as the palm of the flag-flower 
that flickers with fear of the flies as they 
float, 

Are they looks of our lovers that lustrously lean 
from a marvel of mystic miraculous moon- 
shine, 

These that we feel in the blood of our blushes 
that thicken and threaten with throbs 
through the throat? 

—A. C. Swinburne. 


Sometimes only a particular form of com- 
position is parodied: 


NURSERY SONG IN PIDGIN ENGLISH. 
(After Nursery Rhymes.) 


Singee a songee sick a pence, 

Pockee muchee lye; 

Dozen two time blackee bird 

Cookee in a pie. 

When him cutee topside 

Birbee bobbery sing; 

Himee tinkee nicey dish 

Setee foree King! 

Kingee in a talkee loom 

Countee muchee money; 

Queeny in e kitchee, 

Chew-chee breadee honey. 

Servant galo shakee, 

Hangee washee clothes; 

Cho-chop comee blackie bird, 

Nipee off her nose! 
—Anonymous. 


4. The diction, style, meter, and senti- 
ment of the original may be imitated while 
substituting a subject as incongruous as pos- 
sible with the parodied poem. The train of 
thought, furthermore, follows precisely 
along the lines that the original writer would 
have pursued from the given premises. By 
far the largest number of meritorious paro- 
dies belong to this “sense-rendering” type: 

SONG. 
(After Herrick.) 
Gather Kittens while you may, 
Time brings only sorrow; 
And the Kittens of today 


Will be Old Cats tomorrow. 
—Oliver Herford. 


AN OMAR FOR LADIES. 
(After Omar Khayyam.) 


One for her Club and her own Latch-key fights, 
Another wastes in Study her good Nights. 

Ah, take the Clothes and let the Culture go, 

Nor heed the grumble of the Women’s Rights! 


Look at the Shop-girl all about us—“Lo, 

The Wages of a month,” she says, “I blow 

Into a Hat, and when my hair is waved, 
Doubtless my Friend will take me to the Show.” 


And she who saved her coin for Flannels red, 
And she who caught Pneumonia instead, 
Will both be underground in Fifty Years, 
And Prudence pays no Premium to the dead. 


Ah, make the most of what we yet may wear, 
Before we grow so old that we don’t care! 
Before we have our Hats made all alike, 
Sans Plumes, sans Wings, sans Chiffon, and—sans 
Hair. 
—Josephine Daskam Bacon. 
OCTOPUS. 
(After Swinburne.) 
Strange beauty eight-limbed and eight-handed, 
Whence comest to dazzle our eyes? 
With thy bosom bespangled and banded 
With the hues of the seas and the skies; 
Is thy home European or Asian, 
O mystical monster marine? 
Part mollusk and partly crustacean, 
Betwixt and between. 


Oh! thy red lips, lascivious and luscious 
With death in their amorous kiss! 

Cling round us and clasp us and crush us 
With bitings of agonized bliss; 

We are sick with the poison of pleasure, 
Dispense us the potion of pain, 

Ope thy mouth to its uttermost measure, 
And bite us again! 

—Anonymous. 

It is now the fashion to write chains of 
parodies. The original is quoted followed 
by several parodies in the vein of various 
famous poets. The writer of such a series 
must be well versed in both the style and 
manner of those poets supposedly contribut- 
ing to the chain of parodies. 

In general, parodies of sound are of a 
lower order than parodies of spirit. Mere 
imitation and travesty of externals is in- 
sufficient. The higher and truer art cf 
parody presents the intellectual characteris- 
tics of the original; the best parodist aims 
not so much to ridicule the mannerisms of 
his victims, as to reduce his modes of 
thought to the absurd. Far more skill is 
needed to carricature a mental attitude than 
is required to burlesque a mere style. 

Poets with obvious affectations, eccen- 
tricities, or extravagances of any sort may 
expect inevitably to be parodied. But par- 
ody is usually a tribute to popularity and an 
indication of merit. Where the original is 
strong enough to withstand the onslaughts 
of the incongruous and the ridiculous, it has 
proved its true worth. And the world is the 
richer for having both the original and the 
parody. 





A Convincing, Optimistic, Interesting, 
Natural piece of writing brings in the 
COIN.—J. L. P. 
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SYNDICATING TO THE SUNDAY | 
SUPPLEMENTS 


A serics of articles taking up every phase of securing, writing, and marketing stories for the Sunday 
Newspaper Supplement—a most intcresting and profitable phase of the writing profession—and one that 


By Felix J. Koch 


Contributor to the Leading Papers of the Country, 


offers unlimited opportunity. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE TITLE 


HE subject duly selected, all matters 
of equipment shipshape about him, all 
supplies within reach of his hand, there 
remains nothing for the syndicating writer 
to do next but write the syndicate feature. 
COMPOSE might perhaps have been a 
better word than WRITE to use in this 
place. 

Many authors do not write their features 
themselves, but dictate them—some to 
stenographers, others to the dictaphone. In 
either case a stenographer then transcribes 
the oral material, whipping it into as good 
shape as she knows how, and placing the 
results before the author, for correction 
and then final copying. 

To some of us the dictation method is 
far less satisfactory than writing one’s work 
directly upon the typewriter. 

The human race has learned to write— 
to make impressions with objects which are 
the equivalents of writer’s tools—away back 
in the days when the cuneiform folk put 
their marks into stones, and the cave men 
of prehistoric France daubed colored hiero- 
glyphics on the walls of their caverns. Man 
has been writing for ages—he wrote fully, 
or in a pictograph, which was the same as 
the spelling out of a word, or a sentence, 
to the artist employed—and so Man has 
come to acquire a certain ease in writing, 
in putting down his thoughts quietly as he 
goes—the very shaping of the letters giv- 
ing him a space of time in which to think 
just what will be put down next—which is 
not granted with the spoken word. 

Innumerable persons, composing con- 
stantly — accustomed also to impromptu 
speaking “on their feet’”—will tell you that 
when it comes to placing their message in 
permanent shape, they prefer to write it out 
themselves, correct it here and correct it 
there, just as the sentence-building goes. 





The human brain-process follows a single 
course very largely, as it goes, and this 
process does not enjoy interruptions. The 
composing author’s subconscious mind—his 
very soul—rebels at interrupting phrases, 
sentences, pages of script with such inter- 
jections to the stenographer as: Comma. 
Colon. Paragraph. Skip a line. 

Stenographers who have sufficient knowl- 
edge of structural English to insert these 
punctuation marks properly, to break the 
paragraphs when they should, to do the 
other things which perfect manuscripts re- 
quire, seldom remain just stenographers 
very long. Training them up in the way 
they should go, with your work, means 
simply training a competitor in the com- 
posing field. 

Again, the writing of one’s material, one- 
self, as the thought flows to form, means 
seeing the material very nearly as it will 
eventually look in the finished article. 

You see your sentences as the world will 
see them in cold type. You see the para- 
graphs just about as they will be on the 
finished page, and this means that you see 
whether you are making a paragraph alto- 
gether longer than it rightfully should be— 
making it heavy and unappealing to the 
eye—or whether you are breaking your 
work into too many “choppy,” overly-short 
paragraphs. 

Without venturing further into PROS 
and CONS of the matter, therefore, many 
men insist on composing their material 
squarely on the typewriter—some, a very 
few, in long-hand—as they go. 

But this composition which follows? 

Naturally, it starts with the heading! 

Viewed from the purely financial stand- ° 
point—the selling end, which is THE im- 
portant end with the man who must live 
by the work, not only in order that the 
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stated article shall yield quick returns, but 
that it shall serve to cause other editors 
to feel a desire to invest in similar work 
from his pen, when he presents it to these 
elsewhere—the proper heading of the ar- 
ticle is almost the determining factor in its 


tainers, placing the contents on a table 
close by in well-defined piles—matter con- 
tracted for; matter from big concerns paid 
so much a year to send what they will, for 
selection; matter from new and untried 
sources, advertisements and things which 


even such a boy soon learns to consider im- 
possible and which are classed in office par- 
lance as “junk.” 


Set eee 


entire composition. 
Men will often re-write headings a dozen, 
twenty times, before finding exactly the 
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form that suits them. 

Such a heading found, and peace of mind 
given to the author, to continue with the 
remainder of his task without the problem 
of a heading stealing in on his major 
thoughts again and again, as the article 
grows, he finds other, better, more attrac- 
tive headings suggesting themselves to him. 

Rare indeed is the man who, having fin- 
ished the stated feature, does not copy his 
first page all anew—this time with a new 
and infinitely more attractive heading! 

The heading is the show-window of the 
shop behind it;—the sample copy of the 
stock of wares beyond. 

Just what does it do, toward selling the 
manuscript in question? 

What do headings do for you, as you 
scan the Sunday supplements? How many 
times haven’t you permitted yourself just 
five or six, or perhaps ten minutes, on a busy 
day, to “glance over the headlines” of the 
morning paper, on'y to find some caption 
irresistible, and then catch yourself going 
on, reading that article to the end? 

What do you, I, ten-thousand other folk 
do, when browsing over a news-stand, about 
to buy a magazine or two for idle, purpose- 
less reading? We thumb the pages, or more 
likely still, we turn to the table of contents 
at the front, and—read the list of articles! 
According as there may be enough headings 
luring us to go on and read their several 
tales, we buy or decline the magazine. 

Those an author wishes to read what 
he is writing for the Sunday magazine, or 
the Saturday supplements, are going to do 
the same thing. 

The editors to whom you wish to sell 
your work know this. 

More important to you, who must live by 
what these editors may select, the editors 
pursue the same policy themselves! 

Mail pours into the office of the Sunday 
editor of even the smaller newspapers not 
by budgets, but by basketful. 

Usually an office-boy saves the editor the 
time of opening the envelopes, by sitting 
near and cutting open the ends of the con- 


This office-boy—he is an important factor 
in an author’s reckonings—is human! He 
is a typical wide-awake American boy; 
with wits extra sharp as a result of constant 
contact with folk who must keep their wits 
alive, the news-gatherers. 

He represents the reader of the news- 
paper supplement beyond. What interests 
him—grips him—will grip a very great 
many of those readers. 

The “Kid,” editors call him, opens the 
envelopes, looks at the contents. Boy-like, 
he reads the headings—the “head,” he says. 

Here, for one, is a long treatise on re- 
cent experiments in tar-compounds, which 
a young chemist of the city should like to 
find in print. The “Kid” knows in a mo- 
ment that this is over the heads of the 
paper’s readers. “Scientific stuff,” he calls 
it, and “chucks” it to one side. 

Here is a very attractive story of a most 
delightful motor trip to an equally delight- 
ful summering-p!ace among the hills, where 
chicken dinners are always ready. The 
boy is trained to read between the lines— 
he detects the attempt of the owners of the 
inn to get advertising without paying for 
it—“press agent stuff” he calls it—and he 
places it on another stack, building high at 
his side. 

Naturally, the Sunday editor dare not 
rely wholly on the boy’s judgment, but, rest 
assured that he does know that what the 
boy places on the one stack warrants his 
immediate attention—it’s the briskest, the 
best, the first thing for the fresh, receptive, 
willing mind to consider. The other stacks 
take their turns as that mind begins to flag 
and then to rebel. 

Come now in his path a feature whose 
first line of reading grips the boy: 


TRAILING MOTOR-CAR THIEVES 
THROUGH THE SNOWS. 


or SUPPOSE YOU WENT BROKE 
THESE ZERO NIGHTS 
or 
CAN YOU FEEL DIFFERENCES IN 
COLD, ONCE IT’S VERY COLD? 
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or some other unusual, timely, interesting 
subject. 

The child is father to the man; the boy 
to the aduit reader. Rules and admonitions 
notwithstanding, Howard Fabing sits still, 
then and there, to read that feature to the 
end. 

More than that, rules against interrupting 
his superiors at their tasks to the contrary 
also notwithstanding, Fabing is apt to turn 
on the editor himself with such a remark 
as: 

“Gee, Mr. Roosa, it ain’t no wonder 
them auto-car thieves can’t make no 
get-away !” 

or the question: 

“Did you ever go down to the flop- 
house? There’s a bully good story 
about it!” 

or some test question as to how cold she 
thought it was outside—a question based 
on the story in point—to the Society Editor, 
good friend of the Sunday Editor, at the 
cesk across the hall. 

Just because the articles interest him, 
and because all of us enjoy passing interest- 
ing matters on, Fabing puts those manu- 
scripts where they will come to the editor’s 
hand before any of the rest. 

Even where he doesn’t do this — even 
where editors bother to open article-en- 
velopes themselves; even where they open, 
read, decide, and keep or return, one at 
a time as they go, what occurs? 

What happens at the heart of house- 
cleaning time, when Wife dumps all the 
books from the shelves to the floor, to dust 
them, wash those shelves, return the books 
to their sites? She is busy, very busy; she 
knows it. From book to book fingers and 
dust-rags fly. By and by she comes to this 
volume or that one. She just must peep 
inside. She just must read, for the hun- 
dredth time, the proposal of John Bleeker 
to Mary Marquette. She simply cannot 
resist reading anew the rescue of Annabel 
Reed from the saw-mill fire! 

Very much the same thing occurs with the 
busy editor — glancing over mianuscript, 
making temporary decisions. 

Place an irresistibly tempting title in his 
way; supplement this with a sub-title, to 
lure him and the eventual readers still 
more, and the game is as good as won! 

Hence, too much attention cannot be 
given to the choice of title. 

Jt must lure to read the article; it should 
touch on something that is timely, causing 


folk to want to read on, just then; it should 
indicate a theme that is local, and therefore 
personal to the reader; it should lead to 
reading the sub-title at least. 

Some men do not believe in sub-titles. 

They claim that the major—or only title 
it is, then—should cause a reader to read 
the article beyond, or leave it be. 

Perhaps they’re right. 

Some of us believe, though, that many a 
lure can be strengthened. 

A title like: 


WINDOWS IN THE WINTER 
might fail to lure a very large percentage 
of the readers of any one paper printing the 
story. 

WINDOWS IN THE WINTER might 
be a dry treatise on how to trim sills and 
drape curtains. What do male readers care 
about this? It might be a popularized 
medical treatise on keeping out draughts 
and so avoiding colds. What do folk who 
“never take cold” care about that ? 

Suppose though there followed the’ sub- 
title: 


Dip Ir Ever Occur To You Tuat Some- 
TIMES THEY OFFER SOME VERY 
AMUSING SILHOUETTES To 
Tue Passers OuTSIDE? 


Just what occurs in your mind, upon 
reading this? 

Remember, the other evening, when you 
were dressing for the Beresford party, and 
John stood at least fifteen minutes before 
the mirror, squarely between the electrolier 
and his shavingstand and the drawn white 
shades there, trying to bring the last un- 
wilted collar to slip over a button refusing 
to allow it to slip? What a picture he must 
have made—all in silhouette, obviously—ta 
any random passer outside! 

Then your own self: 

Bobbie IS so provoking, sometimes! Just 
last night you had to scold him roundly, 
while you sat in the easy-chair in the parlor, 
watching him at play on the hearth before 
you. You raised your long finger and 
shook it at him; silhouettes increase the 
length of fairly long fingers. You wonder 
if any one happened to notice from the out- 
side. 


Another case: 


WINTER BELLS ACROSS THE 
SNOW! 
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You're interested. Some pseudo-poet, writ- 
ing in prose, for the moment, on the age-old 
charm and beauty of the music of the bells, 
wafted, early of winter mornings, or late 
of winter evenings, after mid-week prayer- 
meeting that is, out across the snow. 

There was a time when folk read such 
things. Happily, that day is gone! 

Personaliy, we should hesitate to mail 
a one-headline article on the subject to any 
large newspaper in the country. We fear 
it would come home, all but its title left 
unread. 

Add, though, the sub-title: 


CoMPLICATED AND INTERESTING MACHIN- 
ERY PERMITS THE TOUCH OF A BUTTON 
TO SEND THEIR RarE Music Across 
Mites OF CouUNTRYSIDES. 

Machinery employed for bell-ringing? 
Yes, probably there has to be! Bells have 
grown considerably larger than they were 
when you and I pulled the ropes after Sun- 
day-school in the old church at home. But: 
COMPLICATED AND INTEREST- 
ING—. That must be in order that the 
bells follow the stroke of the hour on the 
church-clock. Let’s read on and see! 

The sub-title may be of just one line 
length. 

Appearances, however, are improved if 
there be a line and a fraction; this fraction 
occupying the space below the center of 
the opening line itseif. 

One doesn’t want the second line a full 
line. If the length of the title demands it. 
bring in a third line, shorter than any of 
the two above. 

Thus: 

SPRINGTIME AND OUR 
MEN’S FANCIES 
Oxp “H.C. L.” Senps Tue Lovers To THE 
Country By-Ways As IN OTHER Days 
But TuHey Putt THe Precious 
Roots Or Witp DruG-PLANTS 
As THey Go. 


YOUNG 


lures most readers. 
Again: 

SPRING BRINGS THE GYPSIES 
But With TuHetrr Tents FoLtpep AWAY 
LikE THE ArARS’ AND THEIR HOMES 
Set Apoarp THE Last Worp IN 
H1iGH-PowERED, SPEEDY AUTO- 
MOBILES, 
seneath the title, the author’s name follows, 

squarely at the center of the line: 


Harry Coates. 

Where an article is one on a technical, 
highly-scientific subject, popularized to fit 
the audience, it does no harm to have the 
author add the letters of his college de- 
grees, if these are higher than B.A., B.S., 
or the equivalent. “Bachelor’s” degrees are 
too common, in these days, to carry any 
weight in a reader’s mind. 

Except with article of that sort, degrees, 
however high, are best left omitted here. 
The great majority of newspaper-supple- 
ment readers have not taken post-graduate, 
or even college training. Perhaps a wee 
tinge of envy is responsible for an otherwise 
inexplicable sense of antagonism aroused by 
the printing of the letters of a degree at 
such a place as this! 

As a result, the simple printing of one’s 
name in mid-line just above the actual print- 
ing of the tale forms, all in all, the most 
satisfactory closing of the “head.” 


MARGUERITE WILKINSON’S 
NEW BOOK 


Marguerite Wilkinson, poet, camper, and 
lover of nature, has told in “The Dingbat of 
Arcady” of her seven-weeks’ trip with her 
hushand down the Willamette River in Ore- 
gon, in a flat-bottomed rowboat. 

The building of the boat, its simple equip- 
ment, and the travelers’ joyous adventures 
in rain and in sunshine, tentless by night 
and sometimes fasting by day, but always 
relishing the simple human relations they 
established with those they met on river and 
on shore, make a story filled with fresh air 
and a breezy philosophy. 

Mrs. Wilkinson has been awarded one 
of the 1921 prizes for lyric poetry, offered 
by Contemporary Verse. 


INSPIRATION 

By Ipa M. Tuomas. 
You never can tell what sort of a notion 
Will start your writing machine in motion: 
I sat myself down by the window sill 
And took in my hand a brand new quill; 
I looked at the sky so bright and blue, 
And then at the flowers, still wet with dew, 
I saw a yellowbird on the wing, 
A robin its young one’s breakfast bring. 
Amongst these wonders, to my mind, 
Nothing to write about could I find. 
Then came the sound of approaching feet,— 
"Twas the postman’s tread adown the street. 
My poor heart beat like a muffled drum— 
Then I wrote of the check that didn’t come! 
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MY EXPERIENCE WITH EDITORS 


Presenting the three prize-winning manuscripts in the contest 
announced in the April issue of The Writer’s Digest. 
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GIVE THEM WHAT THEY WANT 
Winner of the First Prize 


By J. E. Bullard. 








A T. STEWART has been credited with 
saying, when he was alive, that the 
way to make a success in business is first 
to find out what people want, and second 
to buy and sell the goods that people want. 
For the past fourteen years I have been 
writing for business paper editors and I 
have found that the only 


One of these outlines reached this editor. 
It interested him. It was something that he 
wanted. He asked to see the first article. 
That article pleased him. He started the 
series in January, 1919, and for six months 
used and paid for a fifteen dollar article 
“ach month, 

When I mailed the 
sixth article I enclosed 





way to win their interest 
and favor is to give them 


THE WINNERS. 


outlines for several other 


what they want. _ Selecting the three winning manuscripts series. This time he se- 
Editors have cabled | im the contest announced in our April issue | jected two and for the 
* has been a pleasant task, although we can- : 
me from London, have act coy thet it hes been am eeny one. next six months used 
telegraphed me _ from Approximately one hundred manuscripts thirty dollars worth of 
New York, and have sent were received, each one of which proved manuscripts in each 
me special delivery let- | *° Se worthy of consideration. == issue. 
3 ; / Taking all points into consideration, the * . 
ters Irom various parts judges finally selected the three which With the last articles 
of the country for spe- should receive the prize awards. The first | of these series | enclosed 


cial articles, but the most 
interesting experience 


prize of ten dollars goes to 5. E. Bullard, of Bwtlines of other series. 
Eden Park, R. I.; the second prize to Roscoe | ayy ,,, casein. aa = 
- T tes had in it} Gilmore Stott, Franklin, Ind., and the third 'wo of these were con 
that lave had 1s with prize to Fred E, Kunkel, Washington, D. C. 


“tinuation of those that 


an editor of a monthly Our heartiest congratulations are ex- | »,already had been run. 


paper who is now paying 
me regularly thirty dol- 
lars a month. My ex- helpful suggestions. 
perience with this editor 





tended to all of the contestants, for though *He bought these two. 
they could not all win, their manuscripts of a Se ‘ 
showed honest effort and contained many l'wenty four months 


of sending this editor 


THE EDITOR. <what he might like re- 











bears out my statement 
that if you give editors 
what they want they will like you. 

It was in 1918 that I first began sending 
this editor material. From January, 1919, 
to December, 1920, I mailed manuscripts to 
him regularly. In twenty-four months he 
bought five, paying me a total of fifteen 
dollars, or an average of sixty-two cents a 
month. 

During the latter part of 1919 I began 
mailing out to editors, brief outlines of 
series of business articles I was prepared to 
write. In each series there were six articles. 
The titles for these articles were selected 
with the greatest care and the material gath- 
ered for them was such that it should appeal 
to the average business man. 


;fsulted in checks for fif- 

een dollars. Eighteen 
months of sending him what I had learned 
he wanted resulted in checks for $450. 

During the first twenty-four months most 
of my manuscripts came back without even 
a rejection slip. Since then none of them 
have been returned. Instead, I have re- 
ceived letters asking for more and checks 
paying for those that have been used. 

Persuading an editor to increase the size 
of the checks he mails me from an average 
of sixty-two cents a month to thirty dollars 
a month is to me an interesting experience. 
It was done in this case by learning what 
the editor wanted and then giving it ta 
him. 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
MY EXPERIENCE WITH EDITORS 


Winner of the Second Prize 


By Roscoe Gilmore Stott. 


This is not a single experience. It is the 
fruit of fifteen years in selling fifty-nine 
editors. 

They want what they want. Personal in- 
terviews, “pulls,” boosting of friends, clever 
accompanying letters, nagging, pressure— 
nothing else availeth, brethren. When I 
have written what HE WANTED, an 
editor has instantly bought of me—asking 
no questions. 

They follow policies. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal took a boy article of mine. I 
thought it should be followed by others-— 
they were returned. A certain policy had 
been changed. The same magazine took a 
series of very human lyrics. The policy 
changed—and my verse must change like- 
wise if I wished a sale. A wise reading of 
a magazine prior to submitting manuscript 
rewards very often. 

An accepted manuscript does not mean 
a later “Open Door.” Dr. Esenwein edited 
Lippincott’s. He bought a good yarn from 
me. I imagined that this meant a sale for 
inferior yarns. IT DID NOT. A second 
story should be better than the first. 

Editors are human. I once sold to Judge 
a script that had been rejected. Mr. Lee, 
then editor, had a different mood. I once 


foolishly abused an editor for delayed ser- 
vice. She resented it and took the pains to 
show me how unfair I was. I apologized 
and have since sold her again. They are 
just like writers—ordinary human beings, 
touched and thrilled and fretted by the same 
things that play upon us. 

They are fair. I say this after some 
nightmare experiences. I have had my run- 
ins—especially with book editors. But I am 
frank to say that though I have differed 
with them, they mean to be fair. 

Some are provincial. The chautauquas 
yearly are attended by twenty million. Yet 
try to sell an article on this “college of the 
people.” It is hard for the city editor to get 
a rural viewpoint. Knowing this, a courte- 
ous explanation of your wares is sometimes 
in order. Some of them have seen very 


little of America. 

Most editors go their length. Loafing in 
many sanctums has convinced me of this 
fact. The individual note is not lost. With 
space I could bring a deluge of stories in 
support of my statement. If we have any- 
thing to say we are respected. Their “re- 
grets”’ are far more genuine than we often 
think. 





A CALL-DOWN WHICH WOKE ME UP 
Winner of the Third Prize 


By Fred E. Kunkel. 


My first vivid experience with editors, 
outside of a host of rejection slips which 
greeted my maiden efforts or an occasional 
letter later on from an editor who couldn’t 
accept, but saw some merit in the contribu- 
tion and wanted to encourage me, was with 
the editor of a magazine from which I had 
apparently filched some ideas. 

I got an awful bawling out. He accused 
me point blank of using at least one-third 
of his material almost verbatim, and hinted 
that it must take an awful lot of nerve to 
palm off this stuff as my own creation. 
That jolt broke me loose from the clipping 
idea for manuscript writing. I explained 
that while my intentions were all right, my 
execution was all wrong. I told him about 





my clipping file of ideas for stories and 
articles, how I had ignominiously failed to 
keep track of the magazine in which such 
articles appeared, and frankly admitting 
that 1 had not quoted or given due credit. 
That experience was worth real money to 
me. It was over two years ago. I did not 
subscribe to THE WRiTER’s Dicest at that 
time. In fact, I didn’t subscribe to any 
magazine devoted to the writer’s interests. 
I was a free lance, paying for my own ex- 
perience as I went along. “As a business 
specialist I devoted time and energy to the 
practical end, not to the writing game. But 
I saw that I might cash-in on this first hand 
knowledge and experience if I could put my 
plans into writing. This was no easy task 
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at first. It is simple enough to be a DOER, 
but not quite so simple to be a writer, 
much less to write what editors want for an 
exacting audience. 

In fact, my practice is to write only white 
the inspiration of some new thought pos- 
sesses me, when the germ of an idea strikes 
my. cranium and slowly filters through my 
brain, commanding me to give it birth. 
Then I sit down and knock it off on the 
typewriter while it is still hot, and shoot it 
out in the mails for the editor to “take or 
leave.” If it appeals to the editor, a reason- 
able number of rejection stips and nice let- 
ters come back with it, if there is no ac- 
ceptance. I know then that the article is 
all right and so I revise it. 

If I get nothing but rejection slips as I 
go down the line in my circutation list then 
I know the article or story is all wrong 
and I bury it in an “unpublished” (for re- 
vision) folder. Whenever I[ run across a 
story or an article in a similar vein I study 
the author’s treatment, clip and file it in the 
unpublished folder. This gives me a lot of 
valuable ideas. Within a few months I 
have the “key” to the sale success of the 
article or story. After it is revamped it 
usually finds prompt acceptance. 

But I never use any of the clipped ma- 
terial. I never quote it and if I use it at 
all, which is very seldom, I use my own 
language to express the idea which appeals 
to me. This little experience jarred me 
loose from an error so well described in the 
April issue, “Clippings, their use and 
abuse.” The jolt set me free from imita- 
tion and started me well on the road to 
origination. I now hold a feeling of horror 
for anything that I even think somebody 
else has used. I abhor copying. I loathe 
the ideas of another. And so I consider 
this jolt one of the best services that any 
editor could have rendered me. 

Experience is costly and he profits most 
who borrows the wisdom of narrated ex- 
perience instead of buying his own in the 
marts of experientalism. Certainly, any 
writer who does not subscribe to writer’s 
magazines and learns of the rich experi- 
ences of others, or studies their best 
thoughts, is wasting his time and energy in 
the writing game. Free lancing in this re- 
spect and blazing your own trail is not only 
costly but foolhardy. 


A. A. MILNE 


I was born in London on January 18, 
1882, so I ought to be forty years old now— 
but nobody believes it. At the age of eleven 
| went to Westminster School with a schol- 
arship and for a year worked very hard, 
but at twelve I began to feel that I knew 
enough and thereafter took life more easily. 
Perhaps the most important thing that hap- 
pened there was that I began to write verses, 
parodies, and the like for the school paper. 
One evening when another boy and I were 
looking at a copy of a Cambridge under- 
graduate paper — The Granta — which had 
come to the school, he said so'emn'y: “You 
ought to edit that some day.” So I said, 
equally solemnly: “I will.” This sounds 
like the story of the model boy who became 
a millionaire; I apologize for it, but it 
really did happen. I went to Cambridge— 
in- spite of the fact that everybody meant 
me to go to Oxford—and edited The 
Granta, 

I left Cambridge in 1903 with a very 
moderate degree and a feeling in the family 
that I had belied the brilliant promise of 
my youth, and that it was about time I 
got to work and did something. School- 
mastering and the Indian civil service were 
two of the professions suggested. The first 
was not very exciting; the second meant 
more examinations to pass; so I said that 
{ was going to London to write. I had 
enough money left over from my Cambridge 
allowance to keep me for a year, and by 
the end of the year I saw myself the most 
popular writer in London—editor of The 
Times, Punch, and The Spectator, member 
of all the important literary clubs and inti- 
mate friend of Meredith and Hardy. My 
family was not so optimistic. They saw 
me at the end of the year deciding to be a 
schoolmaster. However, they gave me their 
blessing; and I went to London, took ex- 
pensive rooms and settled down to write. 

By the end of the vear I had spent my 
money and I had earned by writing £20. 
So I moved to two cheap and dirty rooms 
in a policeman’s house in Chelsea and went 
on writing. The second year I made about 
£120 and lived on it. In the third year I was 
by way of making £200, for several papers 
were now getting used to me, but in Feb- 
ruary, 1906, a surprising thing happened. 
The editor of Punch retired, the assistant 
editor became editor, and I was offered 

(Continued on page 42) 
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No greater contrast could. possibly be 
imagined than that between two letters that 
have recently come to attention. Both let- 
ters referred to writing, and the opportuni- 
ties open to the writer. The first is from a 
kicker—a choleric kicker and a dyed-in-the- 
wool pessimist if you please. 

The letter is a tirade of deepest hue 
against the average editor, and his treatment 
of the writer craft. In the 
opinion of this man there is 
no such thing as fair treat- 
ment for the writer. He seems to believe, 
and is trying to set at right all who do not 
believe, that our periodicals are filled with 
the effusions of underpaid hirelings who in- 
fest the editorial offices. The editors, so he 
says, are pocketing the money that should 
go for good manuscripts and the writers of 
real literature find themselves unable to dis- 
pose of their work. 

And thus he goes on at great length, 
finally concluding with the complaint that 
even in spite of the praise of friends, editors 
continually refuse to buy his own work. He 
doesn’t believe that there is any opportunity 
for the aspiring writer and even goes so far 
as to say that any one who encourages the 


A Contrast 


amateur writer to keep on trying is a fraud. 

The other letter comes from another 
writer who has- had work rejected. Far 
from being a pessimist, he has seen a chance 
to profit by rejections, and is doing so. 
When his manuscripts began to return, he 
decided to find out the reason that they had 
not been accepted. A few of them were ac- 
companied by letters from the editors point- 
ing out defects. He made a careful exami- 
nation of these manuscripts, and soon saw 
that the editors’ criticisms were well 
founded. He then began a careful exami- 
nation of all returned manuscripts and was 
invariably able to make improvements. 
Many of these manuscripts have since been 
sold, and the writer is well started toward a 
successful career. Needless to say he has a 
friendly feeling for editors and he wastes 
none of his time grouching and kicking. 

It is indeed a contrast that one sees be- 
tween these two writers. The one has 
kicked himself out of a career, has lost his 
faith in himself and the rest of the world. 
The other, through optimism and persever- 
ance has started on a useful career and 
today looks upon the world as a pretty good 
sort of a place after all. 

We are all tempted to kick at times— 
sometimes we have due cause, and some- 
times we haven’t. But whatever the cause, 
before we do, just picture the’ writers of 
these two letters and then decide whether 
to kick or not. 


The Blindman Prize for 1922 has been 
awarded to Grace Hazard Conkling, on her 
poem, “Variations on a Theme.” 

In offering this annual award of $250.00 
for the best poem submitted by any citizen 
of the United States or 
any British subject speak- 
ing English as his or her 
native language, the Po- 
etry Society of South Carolina is fostering a 
most commendable movement. 

The offering of substantial rewards for 
competitive work, a standard as high as that 
set by the South Carolina Society, is bound 
to encourage serious and painstaking effort. 
It is only through such effort that perma- 
nent additions to American and English 
poetry can be made. 

W. Van R. Whitall, Esq., who makes the 
award possible and the Poetry Society of 
South Carolina deserve the congratulations 
of every lover of poetry. They are building 
for better things. 


The Blindman 
Prize. 
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NEWSWRITER'S CORNER 


A Department for Those Interested in All Phases of Newspaper Work. 


PRESS AGENTS, THE KEYSTONES— 
ALSO THE GOATS 


By Linton Wells. 


HERE is one class of writers that ap- 

pears to have been ignored or for- 
gotten in this “sorry scheme of things en- 
tire.” 

Never are these writers referred to given 
other than cursory menfion (and “curse” is 
right) when it becomes necessary for them 
to be mentioned. At all other times they are 
subjects of condemnatory phrases and vitu- 
perative remarks, spoken with apparent 
heart-felt sincerity. 

The class referred to is that little known, 
but much felt group of hard-working writ- 
ers sneeringly referred to as press agents or 
publicity men. There are those that may 
claim these men are exceptionally brilliant 
candidates for a blacksmith’s shop or boiler 
factory, but the fact of the matter is, they 
are writers. They HAVE to be. 

Virtually every publicity man is an ex- 
newspapermen—men who have, for years on 
end, chased the elusive news story, or prac- 
tised something equally’ as difficult under 
the direction of a beetle-browed, morose, 
crabbed city editor. There are some who 
were not, but they’re a very small minority. 

These men didn’t leave the news-chasing 
game because they wanted to. Once a 
newspaperman, always, is their religion. 
3ut the ever-present problem of ham-and- 
eggs entered into their cosmos, as it does 
into that of others in more disagreeable pro- 
fessions, and they hearked to the siren call 
of the movies or the theatrical world, or 
some other that required the services of a 
“publicity expert.” 

Like Adam, they fell, and forevermore 
were excluded from the Garden of Eden, 
meaning newspaper Offices. A far-fetched 


simile, true; but nevertheless an apt one, 
for these men felt about as Adam must have 
felt when the portals of Eden were closed 
behind him, leaving him gazing from with- 
out. 





There probably is no group of writers in 
the country who labor so hard, who strive 
so for results as a press agent, provided he 
is conscientious in his work. And his re- 
ward is infinitely less than that received by 
the lowliest cub reporter when he has, 
through sheerest luck,—or design, even— 
achieved a scoop. 

A press agent eternally is hiding his light 
under a bushel. That is his reward for 
being a press agent. Once in a blue moon 
he achieves the old “by-line” every news- 
paperman strived for in years gone by. As 
a rule, his brain children appear (when they 
DO) under the by-line of Dolly Dumbbell 
or Percival Pinhead, these two being prone 
to carry a clipping of said stories about with 
them as irrefutable evidence that they have 
brains and literary ability. 

About the only visible reward for the 
press agent is the pay check he receives on 
Monday, Wednesday, or Saturday, as the 
case may be, which salves and soothes his 
wounded pride, to a certain extent. For 
those checks are, as a rule, about double the 
size he received from the old “rag” in his 
news-chasing days. 

Writing publicity, particularly movie pub- 
licity, is a nerve-racking business at best. 
Even the lowliest cub reporter gets a little 
variety now and then, but seldom does the 
press agent; it’s generally the same old 
grind week in and week out. 

The cub reporter doesn’t have to use his 
brains any more than is required to gather 
and whip together a few facts, which he 
leaves to the tender mercies of the city 
editor. That’s what the press agent has to 
do also, but he’s got to have such a darned 
good story that the city editor will give it 
at least one minute’s consideration before 
consigning it to the waste-basket. The same 
applies to the dramatic editor, another 
Frankenstein of the press agent. 
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The one thing the press agent must have, 
and which he must be able to put forth 
upon demand and the least provocation, is 
originality. Without it, the press agent is 
Iest. Platitudes, inanities, bromides no 
longer get over, hence the reason for orig- 
inality. 

It isn’t enough for a press agent to be 
continually seeking new angles from which 
to exploit a picture or person, both so over 
exploited that there isn’t a legitimate story 
left in it or him or her. He must find those 
angles and DO IT. A press agent isn’t 
paid for seeking, but for DOING. 

A press agent is the bane of every dra- 
matic or city editor’s existence—and vice 
versa. No sooner does a good reporter 
leave a sheet than he ceases to be a good 
reporter, in the estimation of the afore-men- 
tioned two gentlemen, not to mention the 
managing editor and the editor himself. 
The ex-reporter has become a member of a 
specie of the genus homo. to be watched 
carefully. His every action is viewed with 
suspicion. A game of wits develops. On 
one side is the ex-reporter-press-agent do- 
ing his level best to evolve something to 
satisfy the requirements of the newspaper 
and his bosses. On the other side are the 
various editors doing their level best to keep 
said story from appearing in the columns of 
their papers. When a story happens to be 
so darned good that it can’t be kept out, or 
when, to maintain an entente cordiale with 
the business office, said story is run, invari- 
ably it is cut to the bone and given the least 
conspicuous position commensurate with the 
value of the story. 

Every press agent, it is to be supposed, 
began life on a news “rag” with his Ex- 
celsior the star reporter’s job. If ever he 
achieved it, his ambition was transferred to 
writing the Great American Play or Novel. 
If he “degenerated” into publicity, he lost 
all interest in everything except trying to 
outwit the men with or for whom he for- 
merly worked, thereby assuring himself of 
the afore-mentioned pay checks on Monday, 
Wednesday, or Saturday, as the case may 
be. 

The press agent is the keystone in the 
essential arch of moviedom, or any enter- 
prisethat requires advertising or publicising, 
and he’s the only one that realizes it. And 
too, he realizes that he is the goat, for he 
makes others famous and himself infamous. 
He’s the least-appreciated man in the realm 
of literature, for that’s where he belongs, if 
any writer does. His success in his chosen 


profession is not measured by what or how 
much he writes, but by the amount of stuff 
he can get into the columns of the news- 


papers or magazines. And that’s a pretty 
difficult task when from twenty to twenty- 
five thousand Cerberus-eyed editors are do- 
ing their best to outwit him, basing their ob- 
jections not so much upon him personally, 
but upon what he represents. 

It might be apropos to mention a few of 
the ex-reporters, city editors, dramatic edi- 
tors, feature writers and what-not that are 
now press agents in and around Hollywood, 
working themselves into an early grave play- 
ing that festive game of “getting a story 
into the papers.” 

There is “Ham” Beall, dean of them all, 
a free lance: “Scoop” Conlon, Ted Taylor, 
and Ray Davidson, other free lances; Adam 
Huil Shirk, Arch Reeve, Barrett Kiesling, 
and Bob Allen, at Famous-Players-Lasky ; 
Pat Dowling, at Christie’s; Mike Boylan, 
Harold Hurley, and Arthur Q. Hagerman, 
at Universal City; Joe Jackson, at Gold- 
wyn’s; Harry Wilson, Jackie Coogan’s p. a. ; 
Harry Brand, who made Joseph H. Schenck 
famous; Charles Branaman, oft he Morosco 
interests; Mark Larkin, responsible for the 
fame of Mary and Doug; Pete Smith, 
press agent guide of Marshall Neilan; Lind- 
sey McKenna, at the United Studios; Jack 
Neville, with Associated First National; 
Carl Robinson, with Charlie Chaplin; Bo- 
gart Rogers, with Thos. H. Ince, and Al 
Wilkie, truth-purveyor for Cecil B. deMille, 
and a score or more others. 

Everyone of these men is a writer. If he 
wasn’t, he wouldn’t be a press agent. So, 
the next time you hear a member of the 
press agent gentry being denounced, recall 
to mind a few of the foregoing paragraphs 
and don’t condemn. Rather, give him the 
benefit of the doubt. 


George H. Doran Company has _pur- 
chased the American rights of John Dos 
Passos’s first novel, “One Man’s Initiation.” 
This book was published in England during 
the war and created a sensation. It will be 
published in America shortly. 





A new and beautifully illustrated edition 
of James Whitcomb Riley’s Songs of Sum- 
mer will appear from the Bobbs-Merrill 
press this spring. The demand for Riley’s 
verse is said to be as steady and as large as 
ever. 
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This department is intended as an aid to the writer who is striving to improve his English. From month 
to month it will include correct synonyms—rhyming words—correct spelling—rules on correct usage, etc., 
etc. Communications to this department will be welcome. 
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N impropriety in speech or writing is 
not, as some might be led to believe, 
anything that is, in a moral or social sense, 
“improper”; “an impropriety is the use of a 
good English word in a sense not recog- 


nized by good English 
usage.” Thus: “Our 
watch, Sir, have indeed 
comprehended two aus- 
picious persons.” Both 
comprehend and auspi- 
cious are good English 
words but they are here 
used by Shakespeare’s 
Dogberry in a “sense 
not recognized by good 
usage.” What Dogberry 
of course thought he was 
saying—“Our watch, Sir, 
has apprehended two 
suspicious persons” — 
sounds much the same 
as what he actually said. 
Many words are con- 
fused with other words 
on account of similarity 
in sound; this accounts 
for the mistakes in the 
above speech. Professor 
H. E. Woodbridge gives 
several amusing exam- 
ples of improprieties 
culled from student 
themes. 

Many illegible  for- 
eigners are now coming 
in. 

It is not hard to see 
that the student confused 


illegible with illiterate due to the similarity 


of sound and appearance. 


Ibsen was born at Skien, a modest un- 
suspecting town of southern Norway. 

The mistake here may have been due to 
carelessness, or to the fact that wnpreten- 
tious (the word the author thought to use) 


was too hard to spell. 
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IMPROPRIETIES 


By Ropert C. SCHIMMEL. 


tinct parts. 


sound. 








ANSWERING OUR CRITICS. 


Mr. Michaelson: Your exception to 
“I feel badly” is right. The rule follows: 

Use an adjective and not an adverb 
after such a verb as appear, be, become, 
feel, look, seem, smell, and sound when 
such a verb is used to designate a condi- 
tion or characteristic of the subject. 


Wrong: I feel badly. 
Right: I feel bad. 


Wrong: She looks sadly. 
Right: She looks sad, 


Wrong: The orange tastes sourly. 
Right: The orange tastes sour. 


Wrong: The echo sounds clearly. 

Right: The echo sounds clear. 

Concerning “A person with brains and 
who uses them,” you are also right. Co- 
ordinate conjunctions should join elements 
of equal rank. 


Miss Fowler: Authorities vary. Perfect 
as a state may be considered a noun. Then 
you may say “near perfect.” However, 
the general rule is the one that you are 
used to: An adjective is modified by an 
adverb and not by an adjective. You say 
“They arrived safe.” This is right. No- 
tice above rule about use of adjective for 
adverb. 

Mr. D. E. Swanson: Like. Incorrect 
when used to introduce a subject with a 
verb. Say “as” or “as if.” Like is cor- 
rect when followed by a substantive with- 
out a verb. 


Vulgar (as I said before): I behaved 
like she did. 
Right: I behaved as she did. 


Right: He acted as if he wanted to go. 
Like (conjunction) is correct before 
nouns but not before clauses, 


Wrong: You walk as a camel, 
Right: You walk like a camel. 








Division is dividing the subject into ex- 
Distinct and extinct are very similar in 


The hero consumes a lady's voice and 


dress. 

The substitution of 
consumes for assumes 
results in a rather start- 
ling statement on the 
part of the writer. His 
hero does the impossible. 

The stage projected 
into the circle in the 
shape of a pentameter. 

There may be penta- 
meters in verse but not 
in carpentry. Pentagon 
is the word that was 
wanted. 

How amusing is the 
following—just because 
the word suspension was 
used instead of suspense. 

THE READER IS 
KEPT IN SUSPEN- 
SION WONDERING 
HOW THE STORY 
WILL TURN OUT. 

From the preceding 
examples one may read- 
ily see that care must be 
exercised in the use of 
these words and_ this 
class of words. When- 
ever you are not sure of 
yourself consult a good 
dictionary. Take no 
chances. As a test of 


your own ability see how many of the fol- 


lowing pairs of words you are able to use 


alike: 


Accept—except. 
Attect—effect. 
Continual—continuous. 


correctly. They sound alike and they look 


Definite—definitive. 
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Emigrate—immigrate. 
[-normity—enormousness. 
Farther—further. 

Ingenious—ingenuous. 

Significance—signification. 

Compliment—complement. 

The improprieties that follow are harder 
to-correct than those just tabulated for they 
are ingrained in our everyday speech. These 
consist of words which in careless, popular 
usage have lost their proper meaning. Thus 
most is used for almost (when used as an 
adverb most means to the greatest extent). 

Objectionable: I was most dead when I 
arrived. 

Better: 
rived. 

You have often heard claim used in place 
of maintain or assert. Claim means to de- 
mand or to assert ownership of and not to 
argue, assert, or to affirm. 

Wrong: I claim that’s so. 

Right: I claim that land. 

Ouite should not be used for rather or 
very. Quite means really, or entirely, but 
not rather or somewhat. 

Wrong: I feel quite tired. 

Right: I am not quite ready. 

It is so easy to substitute among for be- 
tween that some very good writers at times 
make this mistake. Remember that among 
implies more than two persons; between 
implies only two. 

Wrong: I divided the money among the 
two men. 

Right: I divided the money between the 
two men. 

The use of badly in place of very much 
often results in the following amusing sort 
of sentence: 

He wanted to sing badly. 

I-ven a very highly educated person be- 
comes confused when healthful and healthy 
are to be employed in a sentence. Once 
mastered their use is simple. Healthful 
means conducive to health. Healthy means 
possessed of health. 

Right: Cereals are healthful. 

Right: You are healthy. 

Wrong: California is a healthy place. 

Remember that fewer is used of numbers 
and less is used of quantities. 

Right: No fewer than ten. 

Right: Not less than a gallon. 

Perhaps the time will come when some 
of the above improprieties will pass into 
good use but until this does happen, avoid 
them in your formal writing—and if pos- 
sible in your informal writing. 


I was almost dead when I ar- 





Vulgarism is another term for a certain 
kind of impropriety. Webster defines the 
same as follows: A VULGARISM IS A 
WORD OR PHRASE IN COMMON 
BUT NOT IN GOOD USE; THE 
WORD DOES NOT NECESSARILY 
DENOTE COARSENESS; THE USE 
OF AGGRAVATING FOR PROVOK- 
ING IS A VULGARISM; THE USE OF 
COARSE LANGUAGE IS A VULGAR- 
ye 2 

Certain words in the dictionary are 
marked colloquial; colloquialisms are those 
words and phrases used in everyday, in- 
formal conversation and writing. They are 
not, however, slang phrases. A _ careful 
perusal of the letters and works of any 
great writer will prove conclusively that he 
uses in his informal conversation or writing 
words and phrases that are absent in his 
formal speech and composition. In order 
to flavor his writings to a friend he talks 
familiarly—lets certain colloquialisms of 
which he is aware creep in; but when he 
talks to the world, he talks in a way that 
indicates his thorough knowledge of what is 
proper in diction. Although colloquialisms 
can scarcely be called mistakes in speech— 
they are nevertheless not a part of the liter- 
ary language. The following colloquialisms 
serve as illustration: Many say agreeable 
for willing (I AM AGREEABLE IF YOU 
ARE). Here the meaning might be either 
I AM WILLING IF YOU ARE or I AM 
CONGENIAL WHEN YOU ARE. 

Bound for determined (HE.IS BOUND 
TO TESTIFY). Here the meaning might 
be either HE IS FORCED TO TESTIFY 
or HE IS DETERMINED TO TESTIFY. 
Cant seem to for seem unable to (inexact). 

Fix (verb) for repair. 

Fix (noun) for plight. 

Folks or kin for relations. 

Hustle for move or work rapidly. 

Kind of for rather. 

Plan on for plan to. 

Settle for pay. 

Shape for condition. 

Show or show up for be present. 

Some for real or a real. 

THIS IS SOME DINNER. 

Take in for attend. 

Provincialisms as their name implies are 
more restricted in their usage than collo- 
quialisms. The use of enthuse is colloquial 
in the United States, but the use of cute for 
shrewd is a provincialism of New England. 
If you come from the Bay State or the Pine 

(Continued on page 42) 
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THE SONGWRITER’S DEN : 
A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers : 
: Conducted by C. S. Millspaugh Z 


| 
S| If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: 
=| 


Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer’s Digest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
\ All questions will be answered through these columns. Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 


| wnless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 


TM Ms 


| THE SINGABLE LYRIC 
| By Fred Keats. 


LYRIC may embody a fine idea and 

have an excellent title, but if it is not 
“singable” what success can it enjoy 
vocally? A “singable” song may be defined 
for our present purpose as one in which the 
words at all the more important points can 
be perfectly enunciated and sustained by 
the voice. When the word-texture of a 
lyric. has a number of jerks and breaks, 
producing what is known as “sticky” places, 
the gong is doomed to failure insofar as 
singers are concerned, and as the growing 
tendency is for singable songs, in direct con- 
trast | with the craze that we have gone 
through for danceable songs, it will sooner 
or later be found that the singer is a very 
important factor in song success. 

The born lyric writer is able to sense a 
bad phrase or accent before he gets it down 
on paper, and his mind at once rejects it, 
replacing it almost immediately with some- 
thing better. Others may not discover its 
unsuitability until sung to music, when im- 
provement can readily be made. Some un- 
discriminating minds fail to see the blemish, 
although they may have a vague feeling that 
something is not quite right. 

An ideal singing lyric for popular con- 
sumptign is one that is built up largely of 
one-syllable words. Thus is_ obtained 
strength, clarity and simplicity. Words of 
two and three syllables are often necessary, 
but attention must be paid to their singing 
quality.| A well chosen three-syllable word, 
with its syllables of equal value and em- 
phasis give the same effect as three one-syl- 
lable words. 

Really perfect singing lyrics are not com- 
mon, and there have been Hit songs whose 
lyrics never gave the complete vocal satis- 
faction they should have done. There is 


| 
| 


no knowing how much greater their popu- 
larity would have been had they been as 
perfect lyrically as they were musically. 


The expressed belief of today that the 
public pays little attention to the words of a 
song is as right as it is wrong. In songs that 
are frankly dance and orchestra hits and not 
of the proper character for successful vocal 
use (although they may profess to be) na- 
turally the lyric counts for little and is rarely 
sung. But in songs that are well adapted to 
vocal use, the lyric is quite important, or, 
to be more correct, the chorus is, and, to a 
lesser degree, the first verse. The second 
verse is practically never sung, so that (this 
by the way) the habit some writers have of 
putting many of their best punch lines in 
the second verse is rather a waste of good 
material. One good verse and a peppy 
chorus is enough for all practical purposes. 
Why this has not already become an en- 
forced rule in all but comedy songs is a mys- 
tery. The innovation has been tried in a 
few instances. Before long it will no doubt 
become general. 

There are two styles in song singing, 
broadly speaking: Legato and staccato (or 
near-staccato). In legato the voice glides 
smoothly from note to note without jar or 
break. This is a most desirable quality in 
love ballads. In staccato (or near-staccato) 
there is no gliding, but more vigorous enun- 
ciation of each note or word. This style we 
find suited to most comedy or novelty songs. 
Nevertheless, the stress or accent must be 
perfect in order that the words shall reel off 
the tongue as easy as saying “Kalamazoo.” 
Sometimes it is not at all easy to achieve this 
perfection in detail; much experiment and 
revision are needed before anything like 
satisfaction is obtained. One often wonders 
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how this was secured by those men who, as 
tradition tells us, were locked in a room for 
a “couple of hours” and who then emerged 
with a perfect song all ready for the plate 
maker. It could hardly have been perfect, 
yet no doubt was good enough to suit certain 
tastes and win a very fair measure of suc- 
cess, backed by a battalion of song pluggers 
and a good bank account. No “outsider” or 
aspiring tyro need bother to make any at- 
tempt to duplicate such a performance. His 
best bet will be to change, and change and 
change parts of his lyric until it is a good 
sample of the “perfectly singable.” Ama- 
teurs who dash off their lines, helter skelter, 
putting down the first words that come into 
their mind, and never thinking whether they 
are singable or not, are looking for easy 
money indeed! The belief that all that 
counts is the “idea” and the title will not 
carry them very far. True enough, “Idea” 
and title are immensely important, but as the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, so is 
the proof of the song in the singing. It is 
the Public that will decide the fate of your 
song and not solely the “idea” and title, 
necessary as they may be in most cases to 
command attention. Some songs are like 
the big red apple reduced to 4 cents on the 
fruit stand of the wily Greek: Very attrac- 
tive to gaze upon, but on close inspection 
revealing a rotten hole underneath. 

The aspiring amateur, therefore, should 
never forget that it is a matter of the utmost 
importance in writing lyrics to choose the 
most euphoniously singable words at the 
most striking points, particularly where 
notes must be sustained. However, no hard 
and fast rules can be laid down for general 
use, for sometimes a word that we could 
not possibly sustain with clearness and 
strength in one position might be accepted 
as quite passable in another connection. In 
this respect, each song must be studied indi- 
vidually and revision made to meet the de- 
mands of its particular form of music. In 
some songs, the music might make it im- 
possible to use the word “heart” on a sus- 
tained tone, or the words “dear,” “girls,” 
“rock,” and so on. A lyracist does not, of 
course, know what the composer will do, so 
he puts forth what efforts he can and leaves 
the final adjustment to the composer, who 
often finds it necessary and advisable to 
make changes, and sometimes quite -con- 
siderable ones. Lucky the composer who 
has both ends of the game down to perfec- 
tion, for “unto he who hath shall be given.” 


The Song Editor’s Answers 


C. W. J., San Francisco—Your songs are far 
from amateurish and are generally good. They 
are, however, not sufficiently outstanding in either 
ideas or musical arrangement to be readily dis- 
posed of. Like a thousand other songs they are 
good but not unusual. And it is the unusual sort 
the publisher desires. The “Log Cabin,” etc., is 
the best song submitted and I am sincerely pleased 
that you have placed it. Thank you for the copy. 
To place the others pursue the same course but 
don’t anticipate much luck unless you can find 
more meritorious melodies. 

M, L. H., Story City—Your poem is a fair ex- 
ample of good poetry but it lacks interests as a 
suitable song poem. The subject has been done 
time and time again and is a bit old-fashioned. 
It won’t do. Dress it up in a modern dress and 
perhaps the publishers won’t recognize it. No, 
the poem doesn’t warrant the expense of a musical 
setting. 

C. F. H., Verona.—Both the concerns you men- 
tion are best left strictly alone. One sells you 
stock and the other musical settings. The stock 
is ornamental and is of some value in starting 
kitchen fires but apparently possesses no other 
qualifications. Before you acquire a musical set- 
ting casually ask the concern to supply the name 
of any song for which they supplied the setting 
which was accepted by any real music publisher. 
If they tell the truth you’ll become no patron of 
theirs. 

J. B. D., Silver Creek.—It depends on the pub- 
lisher. Some answer at once and others retain the 
manuscript for weeks on end. Possibly forget the 
matter or lose it temporarily. If the Ms. is re- 
tained a month it is best to write a carefully 
worded letter reminding the publisher of the 
matter. 

IV. H., Kosse—‘The Deserted Wife” and “A 
Batchelor’s Life” are by no means song poems but 
each possesses a bit of sentiment that might make 
them acceptable for magazine publication. I have 
read printed poems that were worse. However, 
in their present form they will not serve as song 
poems. They are poorly titled, contain poor ideas 
for scng purposes, and are not properly con- 
structed. Your story should be told in two verses 
and a chorus, with the “punch” concentrated in 
the chorus. 

V. H., Astoria—Ilf you have a lyric exceptional 
in all respects you have some chance of disposing 
of it without a musical setting. Yes, be extremely 
wary of the person or concern that guarantees 
sure publication if they set the music. The only 
person capable of discharging this sort of obliga- 
tion is almost certain to have an “understanding” 
of some sort with the “publisher.” Responsible 
composers never agree to do this for they realize 
it is impossible. 

L. D., Dushore—No, the poem you submit is 
not appropriate for present day purposes, and 
therefore any expenditure for a musical setting is 
unwarranted. It is poorly titled, badly con- 
structed also if present day fashions in lyrical 
construction are any criterion, and contains an 
idea absolutely valueless. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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In writing to the forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care Tut Writer's Dicest, Butler 
And remember, the Forum wants to hear from you on any subject of interest 


Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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HE article by Robert Cortes Holliday, 

“Why Be An Author,” is interesting. 

It was sojinteresting in fact, that while 

reading it, we a!most forgot that this is the 

morning that we had set aside for the 
Forum. 

The arti¢le in question is the third of a 
series now appearing in the Bookman. It 
is crammed with suggestions and advice, 
all of which is put over in a most enter- 
taining style. We believe that Forum read- 
ers will agree with us in pronouncing this 
an article that should be widely read by the 
writing profession and those who aspire to 
it. * ok * 

A great many people are under the im- 
pression that to become a great writer, a 
person must like to write. The following 
statement of Charles Hanson Towne, in the 
New York Tribune, indicates that this im- 
pression must be wrong: 

“When I come to think of it, I know of 
only one author who really enjoys the physi- 
cal act of writing. He is George Barr 
McCutcheon, and I have seen him at a 
house party scribbling on a pad, with twelve 
people talking in the room with him, as 
isolated as though he were on a desert 
island. He can concentrate better than any 
man I ever saw—better, even, than a 
trained newspaper reporter, and he can get 
1,500 words a day accomplished.” 

* * * 


To the successful writer, life is seldom 
the rosy dream that it appeared to be when 
viewed through the eyes of an eager aspir- 
ant to literary fame. Trials and hardships 
are not necessarily uninteresting, however, 
and they usually afford excellent story ma- 
terial. The following extract from a letter 
from Harry L. Foster, to Dodd, Mead & 
Company, is an excellent illustration of this 
point: 

“Just at present I have a position as 
pianist in a waterfront saloon, patronized 
by British sailors. I receive no salary, but 
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when the patrons have become sufficiently 
intoxicated, somebody passes a hat around. 

“You see when I wrote you that I would 
remain in Saigon, I intended to do so, but 
an Italian poet ran away with my baggage, 
and I’ve been chasing him ever since, and 
owing to my lack of fortune, I’m getting 
farther and farther behind. But that will 
give a plot to my new book—A Beach 
Comber in the Orient’—a picture of myself 
hiking all over the Orient with one suit of 
clothes and a camera, pursuing my other 
possessions. 

“T walked on foot across Indo-China and 
Siam, beat my way «¢ : freight cars through 
the Malay States to Singapore, and have 
now arranged with a sea-captain to take me 
to Borneo, where I'll devise some means of 
reaching Manila. In these days of busi- 
ness depression, I’m not finding employment 
as I found it in South America, so my book 
will be a story of how I bummed my way 
rather than how I worked my way. 

‘And today I’m staying indoors while my 
one change of clothing goes to the laundry, 
damning the Italian poet.” 

* * * 

Miss Hazel Hall, who won the 1921 
Speyer prize for “the work of a young 
poet,” has just been awarded second prize 
for her poem, “Walkers at Dusk,” in what 
is known as the Laura Blackburn Lyric 
Poetry Contest, conducted annually by The 
Bookfellows of Chicago. Miss Hall lives 
in Portland, Oregon, and her first volume of 


poems, “Curtains,” was published last 
autumn by the John Lane Co. 
* ** * 


That it usually pays for a writer to spend 
time and effort on his work, is evidenced by 
the reception accorded “Saint Teresa,” Syd- 
nor Harrison’s new novel. “Saint Teresa” 
is Mr. Harrison’s fourth book, but is the 
first one published since 1915. He has 
worked hard on this story and has produced 
one of unforgettable force. 
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In his new book on “Our Unconscious 
Mind and How to Use It,” Frederick 
Pierce has included a chapter on “The New 
Psychology in Advertising and Selling.” In 
this chapter he says: “I have seen the plans 
for the investment of hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars in advertising concocted 
around an office desk or lunch table by three 
or four men who were no more in touch 
with the mental states, habits, and general 
attitude of the people they were going to 
address than if they had lived in a different 
country.” As I read that sentence I could 
not help but think of a lot of people who 
write. They may have a good literary style 
and an excellent command of language, but 
they attempt to locate their story in some 
far-off place that they know to be popular 
because they see its name frequently in print 
and they know that it is visited by many 
prominent people. In the very first descrip- 
tion the reader who probably knows the 
place finds some error and immediately the 
story is spoiled. 

An examp!e of this very thing came to 
my attention just yesterday. I wanted a 
few moments relaxation and I picked up a 
paper that was lying at hand, and found a 
baseball story or rather it was intended for 
a baseball story. Now I’m fond of baseball 
and I think I remember a little about the 
game from my college days, and frequent 
visits to the local park and I enjoy a base- 
ball story always. This particular one went 
a‘ong alright until the author sent the hero 
in to pitch a game that we practically lost, 
without any worm-up. That was _ bad 
enough, but he had not had any practice 
since the previous fall, making the feat al- 
most impossible in the eyes of any experi- 
enced baseball fan. To cap it all, our author 
had the hero, after winning the first game, 
volunteer to pitch the second game of the 
double-header scheduled for that day and of 
course, to capture the heroine he had to win 
that game also. 

You can see that the author was either 
unfamiliar with baseball or he had allowed 
his hero to attempt the impossible; either 
reason being enough to entirely spoil the 
story for many readers. 

* * * 


Isaac F. Marcosson, the American author 
and journalist, who is now visiting Japan 
and China to study the economic conse- 
quences of the recent Washington Confer- 
ence, was one of the speakers and guests of 
honor at the March meeting and dinner of 


the American-Japan Society of Tokyo. 

Among the other honor guests and speakers 

were Prince Tokugawa and Dr. J. Soyeda. 
x * * 

The Duttons have just brought out “A 
Dictionary of English Phrases” which every 
one who writes and almost every one who 
doesn’t, will find an invaluable addition to 
their books of reference. It contains 14,000 
entries, which include catchwords, nick- 
names, derivations from personal names, 
phraseological allusions, metaphors, foreign 
phrases, stereotyped modes of speech, sobri- 
quets, with explanations of their origin and 
thousands of exact references to their 
sources or early usage. The book is the 
work of Albert M. Hyamson, already 
known for very capable work of this sort 
by his several dictionaries of biography, the 
Bible, and of artists and art terms. 

x xk * 

W. Adoiphe Roberts has been appointed 
fiction editor of all the magazines published 
by Bernard Macfadden. These include 
Physical Culture, The National Pictorial, 
True Stories, The Movie Weekly, and a new 
magazine for women, the name of which 
has not yet been announced. 

Mr. Roberts was formerly editor of Ains- 
lee’s Magazine, the oldest and best-known 
of the Street & Smith all-fiction publica- 
tions. 

He is unwilling at the present time to 
make a statement regarding the fiction 
needs of the Macfadden magazines, but will 
be glad to hear from writers who think they 
have available material. 

The address of the Macfadden publica- 
tions is 113-119 West Fortieth St., New 
York City. 





Accepted by Two Publishers 


Jackson Gregory, whose latest novel, 
“The Everlasting Whisper,” is listed by the 
April issue of “Books of the Month,” as the 
twelfth “best-seller” in the United States, 
declares that he wrote his first book in a tent 
on top of the Sierra Nevada and had it 
accepted by two publishers. Before he be- 
came a writer, Gregory’s varied career in- 
cluded serving as a deck hand on a West 
Indies sugar vessel, newspaper reporting in 
New York and San Francisco, digging and 
panning for gold, punching cattle—“quite 
gently,” he insists—and teaching school. 
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SYNDICATING THE BOOK REVIEW 


By Mary Black. 
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F this article should strike the eye of any 
genius he will please turn over the page. 
He would be bored and probably shocked. 
It is addressed to my fellow craftsmen 
solely and entirely. For in it I shall dare 
to relate my experiences in syndicating the 
book review. 

The average reader of the newspapers’ 
book sections persists in believing that the 
reviews are written by college graduates 
with LL.D.’s and Ph.D.’s and that sort of 
thing. When—but whisper it—the reviewer 
is usually the maiden aunt of the publisher 
or a hack writer of other days who for 
humanity’s sake must be given a berth on 
the paper. 

Let me hasten to remark that I wes 
neither of those things when I took up 
book-reviewing and neither was I a college 
graduate. For two years I had led a chaste 
life as a reporter on an evening paper in 
a fair-sized Western city writing accounts 
of everything that happened—lectures, con- 
certs, police-court trials, and Ladies’ Aid 
meetings. Then, because of injuries I was 
forced to give up reporting. But I refused 
to consider any other kind of work except 
writing. Long before I had resolved to 
finance my way through this vale of tears 
by means of my pen—to call up the ancient 
euphemism—and to this apparently un- 
tenable resolve I held. 

At this fortuitous moment the editor of 
the paper for which I had done reporting 
asked me if I thought I could write book- 
reviews. I was very much astonished. I 
had been properly brought up and was 
possessed of the conventional atavistic idea 
that book-reviews, having been prepared by 
the literary elect, should be approached 
with reverence and respect. 

And the editor, who had been a news- 
paper man for twenty-five years, laughed 
at my scruples and urged me to try. Among 
other things I have a commercial mind and 
so I agreed to think it over. The proposi- 
tion offered me was not, to use the words 
of Mr. Kipling, “all beer and skittles,” for 
it had many drawbacks. The main one was 
that known in White circles as the stipend, 
but which I shall call the pay. The paper 
was venturing a book-section for the first 
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time and since its success was uncertain, it 
could offer me only a small salary. So the 
plan seemed unprofitable until I hit upon 
the idea of syndicating the book-review 
column I was to write in the paper of other 
nearby towns. Being rash I put the plan 
into execution as soon as I conceived it. 

My editor friend was skeptical of the 
scheme’s practicability, but he was willing 
that the extra proofs I should need be 
struck off at his plant. 

The first thing that was in favor of my 
plan was the reputation of the paper which 
was regularly employing me as a reviewer. 
It helped that I could say to the editors | 
approached by letters—My reviews are 
appearing in the — Post,” for it gave 
them confidence in me. Another thing I 
pointed out was that it would help the sub- 
scription list since people are always eager 
for new features in small-town papers. And 
I played upon the newspaper man’s pro- 
clivities for being literary whenever it was 
financially possible. But the thing I relied 
on to make the scheme a success was the 
very modest sum I asked for the review. 
A small sum from each paper, if I could 
get six papers on my list weekly, meant a 
fair salary. 

When my first reviews were written for 
my own paper I had struck off six dupli- 
cate proofs and sent them to large towns 
seventy-five and one hundred miles away 
with letters to the editors of the best news- 
papers. For a month I heared nothing. 
Then one editor wrote that he would like 
to run a column of book reviews, but he 
was not sure it would succeed. If I wouid 
allow him to run my column of stuff for 
a month without charge he would try it 
out. I had confidence in the plan and since 
it was very little risk, I accepted his offer. 
Moreover, taking his attitude as a hint to 
that of other editors I wrote the ones I 
had previously approached extending to 
them the offer of a month’s trial of the 
reviews. They did not all favor the idea, 
but at length I had seven papers taking a 
column of book reviews weekly. 

Besides these rather important papers 
which were receiving my service, there 
were many smaller papers in the farm dis- 
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tricts. These I could not interest in re- 
views on books in general. But I did seil 
to them a separate set of reviews on the 
latest farm papers and journals, as well as 
on poultry-raising books and_ technical 
works about farming. This last plan suc- 
ceeded after a fashion, but it never satis- 
fied me since I was not wholly familiar 
with farming and farmer’s needs. And to 
be truly valuable at this last kind of re- 
viewing one would almost need to be a 
farm expert. 

This is the story of my venture and it is 
after all, but a combination of salesman- 
ship and writing. It may interest the 
craftsman, although I am aware that no 
genius, the embryo H. G. Wells or a Daisy 
Ashford, would stoop to hobble Pegasus 
thusly. However, it may afford some 
brother writer a hint as to a way of earn- 
ing his living at a task he hates a little less 
than anything else. 





Improprieties 
(Continued from page 36) 


Tree State you are used to saying heft for 
lift and clever for good-natured, and if you 
come from the Middle West you perhaps 
say school for college and get to do for be 
able to do. The Colonel from the South 
drops J reckon for / suppose at every turn 
in the conversation. Provincialisms are but 
a mild form of impropriety; the preceding 
examples bear this out. 

A careful study of the subject reveals the 
fact that colloquialisms and provincialisms 
are ages old though their very smartness 
makes us believe at times that they have 
been but recently thought up. Sir William 
Temple, at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, wrote “I got loose from the Hague 

. about the middle of July” and Lyly, in 
his Euphues said, “Inconstancy is a vice I 
will not swap for all the virtues.” 

The question arises after a discussion of 
this kind as to what is permissible in the 
language and what is not, but the question 
is, as will readily be seen, too broad in scope 
for treatment in such limited space. Suffice 
it to say that association with good books 
and educated people will alone tell you what 
is correct and what is not. I have before 
mentioned the fact that there is in English 
no final court of appeal. This much, how- 
ever, we are sure of: Improprieties are of- 
fenses against good usage and therefore as 


educated men and women we should not 
allow them in our speech and writing. 
Something may be said in favor of collo- 
quialisms and provincialisms for they add 
flavor and zest to everyday speech. But we 
must know when to use them. Allow me to 
quote Woodbridge once more; he says: 
“We ought to be interested in these (collo- 
quialisms and provincialisms) types of ex- 
pression; but first of all we ought to dis- 
tinguish them clearly from standard Eng- 
lish. If we do not we shall be likely to use 
them at the wrong time and the wrong place. 
This is not a mortal sin but it is bad form 
and will probably embarrass us or perhaps 
hurt our interests. A sweater is an inval- 
uable garment for some purposes but one 
does not wear it at an evening party.” 
Without doubt every one who aspires to 
write well ought to be able, when he chooses, 
to say what he wants to say in language that 
meets with the favor of Good Usage. To 
do this he must, of course, know what is 
right and what is wrong, what is a collo- 
quialism, and a provincialism, what is a 
vulgarism and what is an impropriety. 





A. A. Milne 
(Continued from page 31) 


the assistant editorship. I accepted and was 
assistant editor until the year 1914. Then 
for four years I was in the Royal War- 
wickshire regiment and served on the west- 
ern front. 

When the war was over I| decided not to 
go back to Punch, with its regular weekly 
article, but keep myself free to write what 
and where and when I liked; risky, per- 
haps, at first, but much more fun. I have 
been doing this since, and have had no 
financial reasons for regretting it. 

As to “The Red House Mystery”—I have 
always adored decective stories; I have 
always thought they must be great fun to 
write. One day, about three years ago, 
I thought of rather a good way of murder- 
ing somebody. Instead of leaving it at that, 
I went on thinking about it, and finally de- 
cided that it would make a good story. I 
began to write the first chapter and left the 
story to take care of itself. I hope it has 
done so successfully. 

As regards more intimate matters, I have 
one wife, one son, one house, and one 
recreation—golf. 
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MISS WINIFRED KIMBALL, 
who won first prize of $10,000 in 
the Chicago Daily News scenario 
contest. 





$10,000 reward for a Palmer student’s imagination 


HE first pvize of $10.000 in the 
Chicago Dai'y News scenario con- 
test was awarded to Miss Winifred 
Kimball, of Apalachicola, Florida. It 
is the biggest prize ever offered for a scenario. 

The contest was open to everybody. 
Nearly 30,000 entered, many professional 
scenarists competing. Miss Kimball, an 
amateur heretofore unknown to the screen, 
wrote ‘‘Broken Chains’’ the scenario ad- 
judged best. 

Miss Kimball is an enthusiastic student 
of the Palmer Course and Service. Of the 
Palmer Plan she writes: 

“There is something unique in the 
kindly interest that the Palmer insti- 
tution evinces toward its students. I 
feel that much of my success is due 
to its practical instructions. I have 
advantaged greatly from the funda- 
mental wisdom. of its criticisms and 
teachings.”’ 

A second pzize of $1,000 was won by 
Mrs. Anna Mezquida, of San F-ancisco, also 
a Palmer student. Seven other stulents of 
the Palmer Plan won $500 prizes. 

Until the Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
discovered and developed their gifts in its 
nation-wide search for screen imagination, 
these prize winners were unknown to the 
motion-picture industry. 

That search goes on anid on. Through a 
questionnaire test which reveals c’eative 
imagination if it exists, more hidden talent 
will yet be uncovered. The test is offered 
free to you in this page. 

. . 7 


This is the kind of story that needs little 
elaboration. The awards speak for them 
selves. The Chicago Daily News put its 
great influence and resources behind the 
motion-picture industry, which desperately 
needs fresh imagination for scenarios. 
Thirty-one cash prizes amounting to $30,000 
were offered. Thirty-thousand professional 
and amateur writers competed. Their 


manuscripts were identified to the judges 
not by author’s name, but by number. 

The judges—among whom were David 
Wark Griffith, the famous producer; Samuel 
Goldwyn, whose studios will produce the 
first-prize scenario; Norma Talmadge and 
Charles Chaplin, screen stars, and Rupert 
Hughes, celebrated author and scenarist— 
selected ‘‘Broken Chains’’ as the best of the 
30,000 scenarios entered. 

To a Southern girl who lives in a little 
village of 3,000 population, that selection 
meant a check for $10,000, and a career. 

To the Palmer Photoplay Corporation, the 
incident is just one more gratifying record 
of a Palmer student’s brilliant success. 


A public that makes its 
own scenarios 
In its issue of April 1, announcing the 
prize winners, the Daily News quoted the 
judges as agreeing that— 
“it proves beyond all doubt that the 
American public can supply its own art 
industry, ‘the movies,’ with plenty of 
impressive plots drawn from real life.” 
That is the message which the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation emphasizes in its na- 
tion-wide search for creative imagination. 
As the accredited agent of the motion-picture 
industry for getting the stories without 
which production of motion pictures cannot 
go on, the Palmer organization seeks to 
enlist the country’s imagination for the 
fascinating and well-paid profession of 
scenario writing. Here, in the inspiring 
story told on this page, is proof that 
imagination exists in unexpected places; 
evidence that it can be inspired to produce, 
and trained in the screen technique, by 
the Palmer Home Course and Service in 
photoplay writing. 


Afreetest of yourimagination 
Imagination is the indispensable gift of 
the scenarist. It exists in men and women 


‘upyright. 1922, Palmer Photoplay Corporation 


who never suspect its presence. The problem 
of the motion-picture industry is to dis- 
cover it, and train it to serve the screen. 

By a remarkable questionnaire, the Pal- 
mer Photoplay Corporation is enabled to 
test the imaginative faculties of any per- 
son who will send for it and answer its 
questions, The test is free. The results of 
careful analysis by our Examining Board 
will be given you. We shall be frank. If 
your questionnaire indicates that you do not 
possess the gifts required for screen writing, 
we shall advise you to think no more of 
writing for the scveen. But if you have 
those gifts we shall accept you, should you 
so elect, for enrollment in the Palmer 
Course and Service. 

The opportunity is immense, the rewards 
are limitless. Will you take this free confi- 
dential test in your own home, and de- 
termine whether it is worth your while to try 
for the big things—as Miss Kimball did? 

The questionnaire will be sent to you 
promptly and without obligation, if you 
clip the coupon below. Do it now, be- 
fore you forget. 





PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION 

Dept. of Education, W. D. 6, 

124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
PLEASE send me, without 
cost or obligation on mr 
part, your questionnaire. } 
will answer the qu:stion in 
it and return it to you for 
analysis. If I pass the test, 
I am to receive further in- 

formation about your Course and Service. 


OE ko edna tno cncene veunewh sence 
"Indicate Mr., Mrs., or Miss 
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IN THE “SPOTLIGHT” 


The Bookman’s “Literary Spotlight” fo- 
cuses in November on Booth Tarkington. 
And among other things it is told that: 

“He has been a ‘great man’ longer than 
any other living American novelist. There 
is a poignant story told of a young man 
who was ruined by living across the street 
from him, in the days when he was a ro- 
manticist—in life, as in his fiction. This 
youth got the idea that to be a famous 
writer it was necessary to keep two or three 
cabs chugging out in front all night, in case 
you might suddenly want to go out. He has 
had a terrible time ‘growing up’—in fiction 
as in life. He managed this, in both re- 
spects, quite recently.” 
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“The Adventures of a Tropical Tramp,’ 
by Harry L. Foster, is not another South 
Sea story. It tells of travels in South 
America, and we judge that it is a first 
book from the conversation which the 
author had with a bullfighter whom he met 
on the boat from Panama to Peru: 

“T am a great writer,” he confessed to 
the gentleman who had announced himself 
as the foremost of the toreadors. 

“But, surely, do great writers travel third 
class?” asked the Spanish gentleman. 

“IT explained,” says Mr. Foster, “that 
nothing I had written had ever been pub- 
lished.” 

“Ah, the senor is like me. 
killed the bull.” 

Dodd, Mead & Company publish the book. 


I have never 
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THE WRITER'S MARKET 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcement 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column, 


WITH THE QUERY MAN 


A depariment devoted to suggesting possible markets for 
your manuscripts. In writing to this department PLEASE 
OBSERVE THE FOLLOWING RULES: (1) Address all 
questions to The QUERY Man, c/o The Writer's Digest. 
(2) DO.NOT SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS, (38) De- 
scribe your manuscript in not more than fifty words. 
Questions of greater length will not be printed. (4) En- 
close a stamped self-addressed envelope if you wish a direct 
reply. (5) Remember, there is no attempt to guarantee a 
sale of your manuscript. The Query Man will suggest a 
list of possible markets and he will conscicntiously try to 
list the best possible markets. 


E. M. C., Big Rock, Tenn. I have a publishing 
proposition on the Ms. for a book of poems. The 
terms of said proposition are that I am to pay a 
publishing price of $775. Please advise me 
whether or not this is the plan on which all such 
books are gotten out, or does he ask this advance 
because he lacks faith in the book. 

Answer. In regard to your publishing propo- 
sition. Books of poems are not often profitable. 
The standard publishing houses rarely take them 
up unless the verses are by some one who has 
acquired a reputation—or containing very good 
material indeed. There are a number of so-called 
publishing houses which print anything if the 
author will pay enough to give them a profit on 
the printing. Books put out in that manner never 
sell sufficiently to pay the author anything at all. 
The price that you name would be excessive for 
a moderate volume of poems. If you have good 
poems, some standard publisher would put it out 
either at his own cost or on a fair arrangement 
with you, but do not go into the hands of houses 
of whom you know nothing. Better get some 


MULT 


expert advice upon the quality and value of your 
work, and regarding reliable publishers, before 
you go ahead. 


Mrs. C. H., Tekonsha, Mich. Am writing to 
you for advice of a market for a series of spiritual 
experiences which I call “Little Journeys.” The 
New Thought papers do not pay for such articles 
generally, and as I am writing each month for 
one of them, I would like to branch out into 
something that will have more remuneration than 
thanks from the Editor who still wants more. 
My dealing with her will not interfere with other 
work. These experiences are unique and instruc- 
tive in a psychic way. Entirely original and 
truthful. If I should compose a booklet could 
you advise where to sell that? Also I have a few 
poems that might correspond with the subject. 

Answer. I do not think there would be much 
chance for your spiritual experiences, except with 
New Thought Journals. And as you know, they 
do not usually pay. You might, however, try the 
Golden Rule, Chicago. I do not know of any 
other journals that would care for such material. 
To make a success of a booklet along that line, 
it would need to be brought out by a New Thought 
Publishing Company. 


W.H.R., Spencer, W. Va. Could you suggest 
a possible market for a few articles and stories on 
Birds, Bird Houses, Bathing Trays, etc.? The 
articles give good ways to make Bird Houses, 
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An Important Book for Every Writer 
THE NEW 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts 


(1922 EDITION) NOW READY 
PRICE, - - - $2.50 


Compiled by James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve. 


The one great desk book for every writer who would keep fully informed regard- 
ing the market for manuscripts of every description. For twenty years recognized 
as the standard guide to the market for all classes of literary material. No writer who 
is offering manuscripts for publication can afford to do without it. A single new 
market opened to you—a single sale of your least important manuscript—will more 
than repay its cost. It will help writers to sell more manuscripts. It brings to the 
writer’s finger tips the pertinent, exact information about markets for short stories, 
articles, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, 
plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor-—anything that is good prose or verse—that 
will enable him to market his material to advantage. “1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts” 
is the great How to Sell, What to Sell, and Where to Sell guide for all writers. Many 
changes in the publishing world have occurred in the past year—some periodicals have 
departed this life—many more have been born. This new edition tells you of these 
changes. . 

Special attention has been given to listing markets for verse. More than 100 pub- 
lications are named, that use poetry. More than 200 markets for short fiction are 
named, and their requirements specifically shown. Special articles upon Verse writing, 
and Trade Press work. A very full list of Trade Journals and their needs is given. 
Departments explaining Juvenile, Religious, and Agricultural markets. Book Pub- 
lishers. House organs. Photoplay Producers. 


Order today, while the lists are new. 
Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 
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THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines which have had 
cumulative effect in giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and require- 
ments. This experience can be applied to your own needs. 

The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


2000 WOPKS OF TEBE. asic voce ee ove ces $ .75 | Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
1000 to S000 Words. .......60ccccceccc 1.25 cents for each additional 1000. Special 
SOOO to BOOS WOTES so... oc esc ivcses 2.00 rates for book manuscripts of more 
3000 to 4000 Words. ..........00.ss00 2.60 than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
4000 to GO00 WOPES. ..5.5.2 ees cess 3.20 for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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unique feeding trays, and a few photographs of 
birds which were taken in the “Brush.” 

Answer. The best markets for such material 
as you name would be with household journals 
such as New England Homestead, Springfield, 
Mass.; Home Friend, Kansas City, Mo.; Farm- 
er's Wife, St. Paul, Minn., and others of that 
type. 

N. P. McN., La Grange, Ill. Please suggest to 
me where I can sell a true life story of a Christian 
girl with many struggles in life, of both single 
and married life, but true faith in God has made 
her life very happy in the end. The story con- 
sists of 6,000 words or more, and is very good 
material. 

Answer. A true story is pretty hard to sell. 
A fiction story with a religious trend might more 
easily find place, still you might try almost any of 
the religious papers, such as Christian Advocate, 

150 Fifth avenue, N. Y. C.; Christian Evangelist. 
m9 Pine street, St. Louis, ae Christian Stand- 
ard, Ninth and Cutter streets, Cincinnati, O.; 
Wesleyan Christian Advocate, Atlanta, Ga. 

M.H., Vale, Oregon. Would magazines accept 
poems previously published by a state newspaper 
which does not pay for verse, if submitted by the 
author ? 

Answer. Verses printed in the above manner 
lose their commercial value. If not copyrighted 
by the newspaper, they become public property. 
If copyrighted, they must not again be offered for 
publication. 


M. R. R., Clarendon, Va. Will you please 
mention the names of a few magazines that might 
be interested in an article disapproving the abol- 
ishment of corporal punishment in the public 
schools? 

Answer. We fear you have the wrong side of 
‘the argument. It is possible that some one of the 
educational journals would use such an article, 
but we are not certain enough to venture naming 
any to which it might be submitted with hope of 
acceptance. About the only other chances would 
be with household journals, and we fancy they 
would not approve of your pos‘tion. 


Kk. D. M., Wilkinsburg, Pa. Could you name a 
place or paper that would take articles dealing 
mainly with our financial relations with Europe? 
I have a series of said articles. Kindly give me 
information as to how to approach a newspaper 
or a newspaper syndicate. 

Answer. The majority of newspapers have 
such articles as you name prepared by special 
writers upon their own staffs. Unless you have a 
reputation which yould make you recognized as 
an authority on the subject, it would be very 
difficult to get such articles accepted by leading 
publications. If you wish to try them out, merely 
send your articles to any one of the leading metro- 
politan newspapers, for acceptance or rejection, 
as you would send any other manuscript. 

S., Paris, Il’. I would like. for you to send 
me a list of companys that buy western stories, 
both film companies and magazines. I would like 
to have the address of D. W. Griffith’s studio. 

Answer. The address for which you ask is 
Griffith Pictures, Longacre Building, New York. 
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Other producers to who:a you may properly send 
western stories are Metro Pictures, 1540 Broad- 
way, New York; Goldwyn, 469 Fifth avenue, 
New York; Universal Film Co., 1600 Broadway, 
New York. Any general fiction magazine would 
be glad to consider good western fiction stories. 


F, H. W., Princeton, Ind. I have a 3300 word, 
slang, baseball story on hand which I have sub- 
mitted to the following magazines: Top Notch, 
Popular, Blue Book, Baseball Magazine, Argosy, 
Peoples, Adventure, Open Road, Short Stories, 
and Chicago Ledger. The plot is a foolish. and 
mysterious thing, being of a professional ball 
vlayer who has a disturbing habit of halting in 
the midst of a game and singing. A competent 
critic advised that this story was salable but is has 
not, as yet, found its final resting place. I feel 
weak on markets for it. Could you advise a few 
—other than those listed above, The story has a 
girl in the case, and I am not sure whether the 
boy magazines would be interested. What do you 
think? 





Answer. It is pretty difficult to find place for 
such a story as you name, as Ring Lardner and 
one or two others have pretty well covered that 
ground. You have tried the best publications for 


such work. You might add to the list, Action 
Stories, and Ace High, New York; Grit, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. I don’t think the boy magazines 


would be interested. 

Asheville, N. C. I have a manuscript 
“Fairy Tales Dramatized” 
which gives ten fairy tales—Aladdin’s Lamp, and 
Ali Baba in drama and tableau form. Will you 
suggest a market for it? Dorrance & Company, 
Philadelphia, offered me to publish the work, 
to pay $788.27. Is it possible to dispose of such 
a manuscript for so much cash—and a royalty 
or merely a royalty without any expense for pub- 
lishing? I have a number of old letters from 
a soldier who was killed in the Civil War 
(Northern Army). Would a newspaper be in- 
terested in such letters? 

Answer. First let me advise you not to accept 
any such offer as the one to which you refer. 
Those concerns make their money from printing 
the book, not from sale. Very rarely is any sale 
made that is worth while, and the author almost 
never gets back the money that he has put in. 
Your title sounds good, but of course, we cannot 
tell anything about the value of a manuscript 
or the possibility of acceptance when we have not 
examined it to discover its style, quality, or avail- 
ability. You might try the Eldridge Entertain- 
ment House, Franklin, Ohio, as they publish a 
good many plays for School and Society use. 
It is very doubtful if you could find place for 
the soldiers’ letters of which you write. We 
know of no publication that uses such materiai. 


| ee Sag, oer 
of about 39,000 words of 


Prize Contests 


The Boston Daily 
street, Boston 8, Mass., 
prize contest: 

Every week six prizes are awarded to the six 
best poems, one of $25, and five of $5. The win- 
ners are announced every Monday morning, and 
one of the prize poems is printed daily the fol- 


Adveriiser, 309 Washington 
is running the following 
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SOMETHING GEORGIA! 


GOOD FROM 





Why do writers in every state of the Union, in Canada, Mexico, and even 
far-off China, send their manuscripts to a little town in Georgia for criticism, 


.editorial revision, typing and marketing? 


Because we give better service, at a lower rate, than any other literary 


agency! 


Mere criticism of a story as a whole, without pointing out the defects and 
explaining exactly what should be done to make the manuscript salable, is of 
little value to the struggling young writer. Our Detailed Criticisms are thorough, 
painstaking, and reliable. You will find them equal to, if not better than, the 


usual course in story writing. 


The proof of Editorial Revision is the editor's acceptance of the revised 
manuscript. Stories and photoplays revised in this office are appearing in the 
magazines and on the screen. A New York client writes us that he has sold 
every one of the five manuscripts submitted to us for revision during the last 


six months. 


And as for typing—well, it is our opinion that fully fifty per cent of the 
selling value of a manuscript depends on its appearance. Many an otherwise 
salable story is marred by amateurish typing, mis-spelled words, poor punctuation, 
smutty erasures, and interlineations. We guarantee our manuscript copy to be 
tree from typographical errors of any kind. We are very proud of two things: 
we can read and transcribe without errors anything witten in long-hand, either 
English or French, and we never make a mistake in spelling or punctuation. 


We maintain, at cost, a Sales Department for the patrons of our Revising 
and Typing departments. The fee for this service is just enough to cover the 
expense of postage, stationery, and clerical help. We charge no commission 
when a sale is made. We have no “pull” with editors, and frankly confess that 
we do not sell all the manuscripts submitted through this department. But, 
because we keep ourselves posted as to the requirements of the various publica- 
tions and producing companies, we are in a much better position to effect a sale 
than the author himself. 


During the last two years we have criticized, revised, and typed a million 
and a half words of manuscript copy. It will pay you, too, to be numbered among 
our many more-than-satisfied clients. We shall be glad to furnish rates, refer- 
ences, and samples, on request. 
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Authors’ Typing & Revising Bureau 


BOX 388, TALLAPOOSA, GA. 
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lowing week. Additional poems, adjudged worthy 
of honorable mention also are printed daily. 

This contest is open to all the Advertiser read- 
ers. Poems must be not more than twelve lines, 
must be original, and none can be returned. All 
decisions of the Poem Editor are final. 


The Poetry Society of South Carolina an- 
nounces that W. Van R. Whitall, Esq., will for the 
second time offer the annual “Blindman Prize” of 
$250, the announcement of the winner and the 
award of the prize to be made in April, 1923, at 
the open meeting of the society during that month. 
The competition is open to any citizen of the 
United States and to any British subject speaking 
English as his or her native language. The prize 
shall be awarded to the best poem of fourteen 
lines or over; no one person to submit more than 
one poem during any given year. Special con- 
sideration will be given to sustained poems of 
length. The conditions are as follows: 

1. All poems raust be typed on one side of the 
paper only and accompanied by a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. Poems will not be submitted 
anonymously or under a nom de plume, but signed 
by the real name of the author. 

2. From the poems submitted a committee 
from the Poetry Society of South Carolina will 
select those which in their opinion are worthy 
of consideration for the prize, the manuscripts so 
selected to be presented to a duly appointed judge 
for final decision as to the prize winner. 

3. One person only will receive the prize which 
is not to be divided. 

4. If in the opinion of the judge none of the 
poems submitted reach a reasonable standard, the 
prize will not be awarded. 

5. Poems must be original and unpublished; 
ie., not previously printed in any form or copy- 
righted. 

6. The prize poem shall become the property 
of the Society and may be published in such form 
as the Society deems proper. The author shall 
retain the right to include it in any collected 
edition of his works as the “Blindman Prize 
Poem” with acknowledgment to the Poetry So- 
ciety of South Carolina. 

7. The Poetry Society of South Carolina will 
cause timely annual notice of this prize to be pub- 
lished in the North American Review, the London 
Mercury, and other American and English peri- 
odicals. 

8. All manuscripts of poems submitted for the 
Blindman Prize in the 1922-23 competition must 
be in the hands of the Secretary of the Poetry 
Society of South Carolina by January 31, 1923. 
Manuscripts bearing a postmark later than Janu- 
ary 31, 1923, will not be considered, 

9. The name chosen for this prize is that of a 
poem by Hervey Allen, first published in the 
North American Review for December, 1919, and 
since reprinted in his book, “Wampum and Old 
Gold,” and the prize is offered in commemoration 
of his poem. 

Address all manuscripts to DuBose Heyward, 
Secretary The eg Society of South Carolina, 
Charleston, S. C., 


Four hundred and fifty ($450) dollars is to be 
awarded by / Confess for stories. Beginning with 
the next issue, the editor will give a special prize 
of $25 to the writer whose story in each issue she 
regards as best. The length should be 1,000 to 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


3,000 words. This amount will be paid in addi- 
tion to the check paying for story at regular 
rates. Any writer can send as many as he wishes. 
Further, Publishers’ Christmas money prize of 
$100 will be paid just before December 25th, for 
the best story appearing in this magazine between 
the dates of June 16th and December 15th. As 
this prize will be awarded by the publishers, en- 
tirely independent of the editor’s opinion, there i: 
a possibility of your story winning two prizes. 
Or, again, the $100 prize may go to a story that 
the editor did not regard as worthy of the $25 
prize. The kind of stories that / Confess wants 
are personal experiences, told in simple language, 
having the ring of truth. Every unaccepted man- 
uscript will be returned, if accompanied by 
stamped addressed envelope. Address your story 
to The Contest Editor, Room 1515, 46 West 
Twenty-fourth street, New York City. 


The American Magazine, 381 Fourth avenue, 
New York City, has each month a prize contest— 
for the best letter of not over 400 words. Prizes, 
$20, $10 and $5. Subject changes each month. 
Contest closes the 20th of the month. 

Judge, 627 West Forty-third street, New York, 
pays $10 weekly for the best story, and $5 for the 
second best. All others at regular rates. Orig- 
inal, unpublished, short, humorous stories only 
are wanted. 





Educational Publications 


THE CAVEAT, 625 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

“The first issue of the Caveat—a magazine to be 
issued semi-monthly, devoted explicitly to edu- 
cational subjects, and carrying articles pro and 
con on all public questions of home problems, 
legislation, and economic questions—will shortly 
be issued at St. Louis. Editors are open for the 
consideration of manuscripts, which must deal 
exclusively with these subjects without expressing 
personal opinions or personal experiences, and 
must be of general value and instructive. We will 
also be in the market for clean, romantic, adven- 
turous, or mystical fiction—first-class. Rates will 
be determined by the Editor on value of manu- 
script submitted and accepted; samendane to be 
made on the 20th of the month following pub- 
lication.” 
WORLD, Farmington, Maine. 
Editor, H. L. Goodwin. “We use only educational 
informative, actual news or instructive, and oc- 
casional short stories interesting to children and 
either with a moral, or likely to impress some im- 
portant facts or series of facts, or some detail of 
value upon the mind of the child.” Payment is 
made on publication. 


THE SCHOOL 


Trade Journals 

THE POSTER, Suite 1620, 28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Editor, Roy O. Randall. “We 
are glad to receive authoritative articles on the 
general subject of advertising, particularly with 
reference to national advertising campaigns in 
which poster advertising is co-ordinated with 
other media. Articles on recent developments in 
poster art, in schools or by individual artists, are 
also desired. Illustrations of posters used in 
national campaigns are usually furnished by the 
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* HAT is the verdict of George 

; B. Jenkins, Jr., after examining 

Is The “Ideal” Course in Short 

5. Story Writing. Mr. Jenkins has 

t given his unqualified indorsement to 

. this most helpful course of instruc- 

: tion for those interested in writng 

s the short story. His letter, which 

> is reproduced herewith, will readily 

ei convince you of the sincerity with 
which he has praised the “Ideal” 

y Course. 

y Mr, Jenkins is a successful writer 

t and as such is a competent judge 


of what is helpful for the aspiring 


writer. He has contributed verse, 
short stories, one-act plays and 
novelettes to the leading fiction 


magazines, and his work is eagerly 
sought by a long list of readers. 


REGRETS THAT IT WAS NOT 
WRITTEN YEARS AGO. 


Had this course of lessons been 
available years ago, Mr. Jenkins 
would have avoided many blunders. 
We have his word for it. What a 
hint there is in that statement for 
aspiring writers! True it is, that 
beginning writers today have a 
much better chance than those who 
began years ago. They can profit 
by the experience of those who 
have gone before and through a lit- 
tle diligent study learn those things 
that former writers had to get 
through practice requiring years of 
unceasing effort. Every writer 
must be a beginner at one time, but 
those who begin with the “Ideal” 
Course as a guide can reduce the 
apprentice period to a minimum. 


WHAT IT IS. 


The “Ideal” Course in Short 
Story Writing is a complete set of 
lessons tak'ng up every phase of 
this branch of writing. These les- 
sons have been most painstakingly 
prepared, great care having been 
taken to see that no detail was 
omitted. At the same time they 
were so condensed and arranged as 
to make them clear and concise 
without being cumbersome or bulky 
Each subject is thoroughly treated, 
but in such language as will be 
readily understandable to those en- 
tirely without experience, as well as 
to those who have already had some 
practice. 


LESSON FIVE. 


Mr. Jenkins remarks especially on 
Lesson Five. The subject of this 
lesson is ‘“‘The Importance of Good 
Titles and Proper Handling of 
Notes.”” It is a thorough discussion 
of the effect of a good title or bad 
title upon a story, with many sug- 
gestions as to the methods of 
selecting your titles. Much infor- 
mation on the how and why of 
note-taking is also given. Note- 
taking is a most valuable asset to 
good writing, and the information 
in this chapter means much to the 
aspiring writer. 

This, however, is but one lesson 
in twenty-five, every one of which 
takes up some subject of vital im- 
portance to the writer. Lesson One 
takes up “‘The First Essential in 
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MR. JENKINS WRITES: 

“I have just finished reading 
‘The Ideal Course’ in Short 
Story Writing’ and found it 
packed with sound advice and 
practical information, and written 
in so fascinating a style that 
studying it will be a pleasure, 
and not a tiresome task. 

“I shall never cease to regret 
that it was not written years 
ago. If it had only come into 
my possession when first 
started writing fiction, I would 
not have made the stupid blun- 
ders, the asinine mistakes, that 
marred my stories and made 
them race homeward from edi- 
torial offices. 

“Obviously, the Course is the 
result of many hours of labor, 


much research, and a_ vast 
amount of analysis. Yet the 
information it contains is pre- 


sented with great skill and un- 
common charm. 

“Nowhere else have I seen 
such a complete and compre- 
hensive presentation of the fun- 
damental principles of fiction 
writing. I particularly recom- 
mend Lesson 5 to the beginning 
writer as a veritable gold-mine 
of inspirat‘onal material.” 

GEORGE B. JENKINS, Jr. 


Mr. Jenkins is a contributor 
of verse, short stories, one act 
plays and novelettes to Smart 
Set, Ainslees, Black Mask, Live 
Stories, Follies, Judge, Saucy 
Stories, Snappy Stories and vari- 
ous newspapers. 











Writing.” There is a_ splendid 
lesson on “How to Get a Story— 
and Camouflage It,’’ and another 
on “The Priceless Sccret of Suc- 
cess — Write About What You 
Know.” Other lesson subjects are: 
“Writing the Story; Questions to 
Ask Yourself Before Beginning’’; 





“Packed with Sound Advice 
and Practical Information” 


“Simple Definition of Plot and 
Crisis, How Suspense is Brought 
About”; “Describing the Characters 
is a Trick, After All’; “The Set- 
ting-Putting in the Atmosphere and 
Color, to Convey Feeling’; ‘‘Writ- 
ing Dialogue Requires Great Care 
and Attention to Detail’; “‘Stories 
that the People Want—Love and 
Humor—Why they are in Demand”; 
“Preparing the Manuscript, the Way 
it is Done by Professional Writers.” 


Thus you can see from the way 
the lesson titles are worded that 
each lesson must be entertaining 
as well as instructive and helpful. 
Mr. Jenkins has said just this about 
them, and we know that you will 
make similar comment just as soon 
as you examine a few lessons. 


The “Ideal” Course in Short 
Story Writing is intended for those 
who want to write good short 
stories. It is meant to instruct, 
help and encourage, and it will do 
all that was intended. If you want 
to write short stories and want to 
free yourself of a great part of the 
practice period by quickly learning 
the essential principles, get an 
“Ideal’’ Course in Short Story 
Writing at once. But first let us 
tell you about 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


The price of The “Ideal” Course 
in Short Story Writing is $5.00. It 
is worth far more when one con- 
siders the immense amount of lielp 
that is to be found in it, but that 
was the price originally set and we 
have dec'ded to let the writers 
benefit by it. We are making a 
SPECIAL OFFER at this time of 
The “Ideal”? Course in Short Story 
Writing and a year’s subscription to 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, which 
amounts in all to $7.00, FOR THE 
SPECIAL PRICE OF ONLY 
$5.00. This is an opportunity to 
get the two greatest aids that any 
writer can ask at a greatly reduced 
price. Send your order in NOW. 


USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
710 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me the “Ideal” Course on Short Story Writing 
and enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 
I agree to pay mail carrier $5.00 in full settlement for both the course 


and 12 numbers of the magazine. 
fied, that the lessons and magazines can 


It is understood that if I am not satis- 


be returned within three days from 


their receipt, and my money will be refunded in full at once, without questior 
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SONGWRITERS 


LEARN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
YOUR PROFESSION 


Writing the 
Popular Song 


BY E. M. WICKES 


It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the intro- 
duction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is one of the 
highest paid writers in the literary profes- 
sion. But you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START and HOW 
TO PROCEED. 

This helpful, thought-compelling book 
shows you the way—the rest is entirely up 
to you. It tells you how to avoid the pit- 
falls that have caused many writers to fall 
by the wayside. It tells you everything you 
need to know conc erning the METHOD of 
successful song writing. 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR SONGS 


A list of the most prominent music pub- 
lishers of the country is contained in this 
valuable book, together with many helpful 
dens and suggestions from a past master in 
writing and selling popular songs. You 
really can’t afford to be without it.. 


Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, 
gilt top. 181 pages. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.75. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please 


send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of “Writing 

the Popular Song.” 
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soliciting agencies handling the campaigns, as are 
most of the articles relative to them. We also 
occasionally use photographs showing small post- 
ers simply because of their beauty of design and 
coloring. The standard poster used in national 
campaigns is a 24-sheet, no other size now being 
recognized by the National Poster Advertising 
Association. Authoritative articles and interviews 
on the general! subject of advertising are welcome; 
these should come from responsible sources and 
deal with the problems of the advertising execu- 
tive, the art manager, the sales manager, and 
others connected with large mershandising organ- 
izations.” Manuscripts are reported on from 30 
to 6) days, and payment according to the value 
of the material varies from Mc. to 2c. per word, 
is made on publication. 

THE DARTNEL L CORPORATION, 1801 
Leland Ave., Chicago, Ill. Publishers of the 
Dartnell Sales Bulletin, Sales Management, and 
The Hardware Salesman. “We are always in the 
market for interesting photos of traveling sales- 
men showing unusual sample outfits, automobiles, 
methods of demonstration or any unusual and 
interesting sales methods. Sample copies and 
full information on application.” 


Farm Papers 
COUNTRY LIFE, Garden City, L. I. Regi- 
nald T. Townsend, Editor. “We use articles on 
building and decorating the home, on gardens, on 
sport, on nature, and life outdoors, with good 
photographs.” At present they have no special 
needs. Payment is made on acceptance. 
FARMER AND B RE EDER, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Editor, H. A. Bereman. “We are not buying this 
year.” : ees 


Fiction and General Publications 

ACE-HIGH MAGAZINE, 799 Broadway, New 
York City. Editor, Harold Hersey. ‘We would 
suggest that the prospective writer read half a 
dozen issues of Ace-High Magazine. He will 
then find out exactly what we use—a kind of 
cross-cut over half a year. He will notice that 
we want no women in our stories; that we use 
detective, western, sea, sport, adventure, and all 
types of outdoor stories.” They report on manu- 
scripts within a week, and pay always on ac- 
ceptance. Short stories for this magazine must 
not run over 5,000 words in length, novelettes 
between eighteen and twenty thousand words, but 
not over twenty. ee 

ACTION STORIES, 41 Union Square, New 
York City. Editor, J. B. Kelly. “We need west- 
ern short stories—detective and mystery.” They 
report on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay 
on acceptance. 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 613 Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Editor, Arthur Deerin Call. 
“We desire articles relative to international rela- 
tions—articles calculated to promote international 
justice. Manuscripts of reasoned and authorita- 
tive statements on international law and on co- 
operation between the nations, preferably from 
1,500 to 3,000 words, are especially desired. Pho- 
nasa are used occasionally.” Manuscripts are 
reported on in ten days, and they do not pay for 
contributions, 
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“Should Be Most Helpful to Those 
Ambitious to Become Photoplay Writers” 


READ WHAT OUR STUDENTS 





HESE are the words of Hamil- 
ton Thompson in a letter 
recently received. As Editor 

for the Fox Film Corporation, Mr. 


MR. THOMPSON’S LETTER 


“I have examined the ‘Ideal’ 


SAY 


“I have examined your ‘Ideal’ 
Photoplay Course. It’s worth the 


Thompson is in a position to know Course in Photoplay Writing, money, as good as others that I 
just what will help and what will compiled by the editorial staff have seen priced at several times 
not help the ambitious writer. This of THE WRITER'S DIGEST, yours. Enclosed find $5.00 in pay- 
candid statement concerning The and it seems to me that this ment.” 

“Ideal” Course in Photoplaywrit- Course should be most helpful Greenfield, Ind. L. C. 


ing is proof that this Course con- 
tains those suggestions that are so 
necessary to every writer who would 
be successful. 


A BROAD FIELD 





Photoplaywriting today offers a 


to those ambitious to become 
photoplay writers.” 


HAMILTON THOMPSON, 


Fox Film Corporation, 
New York City. 


“I was certainly glad to see The 
‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay Writ- 
ing which came by this morning’s 
Editor. mail, Of course, I have had no 
time for a thorough examination, 
but from a quick but not careless 
survey of it, I think you have 








broad field to the ambitious writer. 
Here the beginner has an equal , 
chance with the seasoned writer, for writing for the 
screen is a new art. It has requirements peculiar unto 
itself, and the new writer can master these just as 
quickly, if not more so, than those who have adapted 
themselves to other forms of expression. 

The demand for good photoplay stories is tremendous. 
Producers are ever in search of stories that will make 
the great “hits of the screen.”” They employ large staffs 
to search for exceptional stories among the stacks of 
manuscripts that reach their offices, 


WHAT IS A GOOD STORY? 


What is the difference between a good story and the 
mediocre, the one that is returned time after time? It 
isn’t in theme. Thos. H,. Ince tells us in a recent edi- 
torial to “Stick to Human Nature.’’ We can all do that, 
finding our themes right at home. No, it isn’t in theme. 
It isn’t in plot either, for the plots of many of the stories 
accepted and those rejected are much the same, It is, 
however, in that finish which the writer who has made a 
study of photoplay writing is able to give to his work. 

There are two ways to gain this finish. One is 
through work, through try:ng time after time, revising 
and rewriting, sending out manuscripts and receiving 
them back until at last the writer discovers for himself 
the secrets of success, This method requires years of 
hard work, and the average individual gives up long 
before the struggle is completed, 


THE “IDEAL” WAY 


The second way is the “Ideal” way. By means of 
The ‘“Ideal’’ Course in Photoplaywriting, you may take 
advantage of the experience of successful writers without 
going through the long period of struggle. The “Ideal” 
Course consists of twenty complete lessons, taking up 
and discussing in a clear, concise manner every feature of 
photoplaywriting. In its make-up it is free from all 
technicalities, simple and yet effective; brief and yet 
omitting nothing necessary to the student’s success. 

That The “Ideal’? Course does all that is claimed 
for it, is being proved every day by hundreds of students. 
Letters are received every day, which bear out Mr. 
Thompson’s judgment of The “Ideal” Course in Photo- 
playwriting in every way. 
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beaten them all. I have four or 

five other courses, but this seems 

to be the most sensible and careful statement I have seen.” 
Washington, D. C. S. M. N. 


“I have just received your ‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay 
Writing, and find it to be one of the best Courses along 
this line that I have found on the market. The Course 
is worth many times the price.” 

Plymouth, Texas. 5. oP 


“The editorial staff of The Writer’s Digest have turned 
out a very excellent book on the subject of Photoplay 
Writing. In fact, I think it is the best and most up-to- 
date book that has been written so far. It hits the nail 
on the head, and should be of great help to anyone in- 
terested in writing for p‘ctures.” John C. Brownell, 

New York City. Scenario Editor, 

Universal Film Manufacturing Company. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 

At this time we are making a special offer to introduce 
The ‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplaywriting. The regular 
price of this Course is $5.00. However, for the present 
we are offering to send you this Course and to enter 
your name as a subscriber to The Writer’s Digest for 
one year for only $5.00. 

SEND NO MONEY 

If you wish, it is unnecessary for you to send any 
money with your order. Simply fill out the coupon 
below and mail it to us. When the postman delivers the 
Course to you, pay him $5.00, the Course is yours and 
you will receive the next twelve big, illustrated issues 
of The Writer’s Digest. 

This is a special offer, so send your order at once. The 
handy coupon below will suit your purpose, Fill it in 
and mail it to us today. 





The Writer’s Digest, 909 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

Please send me The “Ideal’’ Course in Photoplaywrit- 
ing and enter my name to receive The Writer’s Digest 
for one year. 

I agree to pay the postman $5.00 when he delivers 
the Course. 

I enclose $5.00 herewith, 
Er rete er re erry Tt Tere Tee re ry tT 
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Editorial Service 


for writers, embracing criticism, revision, 
typewriting, marketing. Not stereotyped 
advice and mechanical correction, but 
conscientious, individual service. Criti- 
cism of prose 50c per 1000 words. 


H. K. ELLINGSON 


Box 523 Colorado Springs, Colo. 








PLAY BROKER AND AUTHOR’S AGENT 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on 
the editorial staff of the J. B i 
and Smith, and the Munsey Bm med 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy's personal atten- 
tion. Send for full information. 
25 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


Authors’ Representative 
Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets and 
revises prose and verse. Send stamp for cir- 
culars and references. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











DO YOU LONG FOR, YET DREAD, 
THE POSTMAN’S COMING? 


Rejected manuscripts are unnecessary. A small 
fee, 50 cents per thousand words, invested in 
competent, professional criticism, will insure you 
against discouragement and repeated rejections. 


G. G. CLARK, 2225 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 


POEMS 


An experienced reader will criticize, revise and 
type your poems and suggest markets. One, two 
or three poems of a total from one to fifty 


lines, $1.00 
CHILTON CHASE, 
1410 N. 24th Street, Birmingham, Ala. 








Experienced in manuscript preparation 

in all its phases. I will give your work 

personal attention and return promptly. 
EDNA HERRON 


Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 








MRS. ORPHA V. ROE 


Literary Critic 





HOTEL PARSONS, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 

















THE AMERICAN MAGAZIN 


Ave., New York City. 


E, 381 Fourth 
Editor, John M. Siddall. 
“We use short stories between 4,000 and 5,000 


words in length. Sketches suitable for our ‘In- 
teresting People’ department about 1,000 words in 
length, and short articles on Family Finance. 
Photographs are used only when they are con- 
nected with articles. Our present special need is 
for short stories.” We report on manuscripts 
within one week, and pay on acceptance. 


THE ARYAN, 1511 S. Twelfth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Editor, Frank E. Massey. “We use 
short stories and photographs only occasionally.” 
We report on manuscripts within one week and 
pay on publication. 

THE BLACK CAT, Book Hill, Highland Falls, 
N. Y. Editor, Wm. R. Kane. “The Black Cat 
uses only fascinating short stories and one-act 
plays, in which what the characters do has some 
definite relation to what they are. No story is 
barred because of an unpleasant ending, and a 
justifiably tragic story has a fair chance of ac- 
ceptance. The short story of from 800 to 2,000 
words is in greatest demand. If a short story 
has a definite dramatic, ironic, or satiric situation, 
and shows that a teller of tales who is a good 
craftsman has addressed himself to a story of 
character as it reacts to incident, event, and situ- 
ation, it is certain of hearty welcome. Authors 
who are trying to avoid the beaten paths of maga- 
zine fiction are encouraged. The editors of The 
Black Cat hope to publish many “first” stories. 
It is respectfully, but firmly, suggested that the 
aspirant who is taking a “flier” in authorship, as 
a possible source of “easy money,” save his time 
and effort, and the eyes of the editors of The 
Black Cat. The earnest writer does not need to 
be told how important it is to read and react to a 
magazine before offering it contributions. Ten 
stories and plays are used each month. Some of 
the finest stories published in the last year are the 
work of young authors who found The Black Cat 
quick to see merit where it really exists. We use 
no verse, no articles, no jokes, no anecdotes.” 
They report on manuscripts from three days to 
three months; the former, if acceptance or re- 
jection is easy to determine, the latter, if the 
story hangs in the balance. Payment is made on 
publication. 

BREEZY STORIES, 377 Fourth Ave. New 
York City. Editor, Cashel Pomeroy. “We use 
what is called the ‘sex story.’ Nothing crude will 
be considered. A story that has been labored to 
make it ‘risky’ has no appeal for us. Our present 
special needs are for short stories, novelettes.” 
They report on manuscripts within ten to four- 
teen days, and pay up to one cent a word, de- 
pending on its appeal to them, on acceptance. 





BRIEF STORIES, 805 Drexel Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Editor, Wm. H. Kofoed. “Brief 


Stories places no restraining policies or limitations 


on authors save one, and that only as regards 
length. Stories may run from 1,000 to 3,000 
words. As to type, we have no prejudices; 
humor, the bizarre, the tragic, the sex story, all 
receive equal consideration. With us, the story's 
the thing. After all, the idea is to show what 
satisfying and really excellent tales can be told 
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Song Writers--- 
JUNE SPECIAL 


Lyrics criticised, 10c each 


REVISING 
COMPOSING 
COPYING 


First-class work guaranteed 


LEE ICE 
Special Writer 


Sistersville - - - - - W.Va. 








What Every Writer Has Longed For 


DISTINCTIVE TYPEWRITING 
(Its superlative neatness pleases) 


AUTHORS: You have the right 
to demand that your typewritten 
work be the acme of perfection. 
You receive such service here— 


AND THE RATES ARE REASONABLE 


Write for them at once 





Work revised—markets suggested. 


EDWARD J. LAY 
318 Temple Building Chicago 











LOUISE E. DEW 
Literary Representative 
DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDI- 
TOR to criticise, revise or place your 
MSS? My 18 years’ editorial experience 
at your service. 


Aeolian Hall New York 








AUTHORS!!! Let your MSS. be type- 
written by a college expert. Guarantee 
promptness, neatness and accuracy, 30c 
per 1000 words, including one carbon 
copy. Money back if not satisfied. 


THOS. H. TANK 
16-22 5th St. Evansville, Ind. 











Song Hits Bring Fortunes 


But before YOU can even start after 
yours, you must know how to go at 
it and how to proceed. Otherwise 
you’re shooting aimlessly—your time 
and thought is wasted. 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. Wickes 


Let a past master in song writing assist 
you over the rough spots in your path 
to Success. This helpful book includes 
a splendid list of music publishers who 
are constantly looking for new material. 
Start writing songs the RIGHT way— 
then you’re more likely to realize your 
ambitions. 

Handsomely bound in cloth; 181 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $1.75. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler aw Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





I need a copy of WRITING THE POPULAR 
SONG. Enclosed find $1.75 for it, 


WRITERS SAVE MONEY 
By sending their work to me. Typing, 25c 
thousand; revision, 50c thousand, with car- 
bon copy. Prompt service; work guaranteed. 


ARTHUR WINGERT, 


Route 11 Chambersburg, Pa. 











Lock Box 91i 


SONG WRITERS, ATTENTON! I can save you need- 
less on ge pon for musical settings for lyrics that are 
unwort 

those that are. For 20 cents in coin, no stamps, I will 
criticize your song poem and give valuable advice, Re- 
vision of song poem, $2.00. 
class or popular song poem, $10.00. Can also put you 
in touch with first-class composers. Also special songs 
written to order for Vaudeville Artists at reasonable 
prices. Send Song poems today. Enclose return postage, 
please. Cash must accompany all orders. 


ny the expense, and aid you materially in pushing 


riting an original high- 


FRANK E. MILLER, Song Writer 
LeRoy, New York. 





STOP AND LOOK: Authors and Business 
Men. Experienced, expert typists will type and 
correctly prepare manuscripts, form letters, follow- 
up letters, original ads and any other kind of 
copying and revising. Write for rates. 


Southern Typing and Revising Exchange 
3232 Park Ave., Richmond, Va. 




















WRITE BOYS’ STORIES. “How to 
Write Boys’ Stories” tells how it is done 
by one who has been doing it for a num- 
ber of years. Complete, $1.00, or send 
two dimes for first section. 


A. H. DREHER 
761 East 117th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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MSS. Criticized, Typed and Marketed. 


Criticism, 4000 words or less, $1.00. Type- 
writing with carbon copy, errors corrected, 
50c a thousand words or part thereof. If 
editorial revision is wanted, with or without 
typing, submit manuscript for estimate of 
cost. Est. 1912. Send stamp for further 
particulars and references. 


WM. W. LABBERTON, Literary Agent 
569-571 W. 150th Street New York City 











The Writers’ Service Bureau 
(Under the Direction of L. Josephine Bridgart) 

Recommended by Professor George Philip 

— Franklin B. Wiley, Della T. Lutes, Leslie 
W. Quirk, George McPherson Hunter. 

Good copying on good paper. Sympathetic, 
satisfactory recasting and revision. Expert, in- 
terested criticism. A delightful and illuminating 
Short Story Course. A stamped envelope will 


bring you circulars. 
THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


DOVER, 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Edited, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 West 120th St. New York City 


Member Authors’ League of America. 











MME. .FRANCES LE ROY 
Will give a careful reading and dependable 
criticism of your script for $2 and return 
postage. Special rates for revision and 
protection. 
LE ROY PHOTOPLAY GUILD 
236 West 22nd St. New York City 








ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 








STURDY MSS. ENVELOPES 


Printed to order, outgoing and return, 100 of each 
size, $3. Correspondence envelopes, printed, 200, 
$1.75. Letterheads, 100, $1. Name and business 
cards, 100, 85c. Send stamp for specimens. 


WRITER’S SUPPLY HOUSE 


1694 Hewitt Ave., Dept. A. St. Paul, Minn. 








ATTENTION, AUTHORS! 


We do typing and revising. Prices rea- 
sonable. Work neat and accurate. Bond 
paper. Give us a trial. Address: 


BESSIE M. PEARSON, 
Ozark Typing Bureau, Peirce City, Mo. 











in the short lengths, rather than to specialize in 
any one type. Our present needs are for clever, 
plotted things in lighter vein.” They report on 
manuscripts within two weeks, and pay on ac- 
ceptance. 


BRITISH AMERICAN, 542 S. 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, James C. McNally. “This 
old established weekly circulates in every state 
and gives the news of Britain and Canada and 
British-American doings as reported by many 
correspondents. Editorially, it advocates closer 
relations between the English- speaking nations, 
and invites terse, illuminating articles on this 
subject. These, however, must be contributed ‘for 
the good of the cause.’ Photographs are used. 


Dearborn St., 


Hands-Across-The-Sea messages in prose and 

verse are needed.” They report on manuscripts 

within a week and do not pay for material. 
ILLUSTRATED WORLD, Drexel Ave. and 


Tifty-eighth St., Chicago, Ill. Editor, Arthur B. 
Heiberg. “We use articles on subjects of wide 
general appeal having a human interest punch— 
latest developments in human achievement—in 
fact, the world’s doings of today and forecasts of 
possibilities of the future. Photographs are used. 
Radio material is needed now.” Manuscripts are 
reported on instantly, and payment of 1c. to 3c. 
per word for articles, and $1.50 to $3.00 for 
photos, according to their value, is made on ac- 
ceptance. 


THE JUNGLE, 859 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. Associate Editor, Ben. S. Gross. “Begin- 
ning in May we started publication of the ‘biggest 
little magazine in America.’ We desire writers to 
submit special articles dealing with matters of 
current interest, handled in a concise, cogent and 
dramatic manner. We will devote our best efforts 
towards correcting certain flagrant wrongs of the 
social system and at once alert to combat fraud 
and hypocracy wherever found; to expose bigo- 
try wherever it rears its head; to attack the 
snivelling battalions of Puritanism and above all 
to fight for a larger share of Justice for the un- 
derdog. Our requirements will include short 
stories of 2,500 words or less—stories that are 
slices of life, with a strong dramatic interest and 
a walloping punch at the end. We pay on ac- 
ceptance.” 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Editor, Barton W. Currie. “We buy 
short stories from 3,000 to 10,000 words in length; 
two-part and three-part serial stories of from 
15,000 to 35,000 words long; and serials of any 
length from 50,000 words up. A glance at recent 
numbers of the magazine will show what other 
kinds of material we use. 


G. T. LARSON, 473 W. 159th St., New York 
City, wants “short stories about 3,000 words— 
only conversation between two characters that 
can be set to music as an operetta or a vodvil 


singing act-sketch, for male and female, soprano 
and baritone. Must be a drama or a pepful 
comedy or mixed, must be unusual and have merit 
and thrill and have a good moral climax, scene, 
street or park. To consume about ten or twenty 
minutes. Writer, be sure and write return ad- 
dress on your envelope.” Manuscripts are re- 
ported on immediately, and payment is made on 
acceptance. 
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TURN Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
Waste Paper into Dollars 
Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munseys, etc. 
All manuscripts receive the personal attention 
of A. L. Kimball, an editor and consulting critic 
of established reputation and twelve years’ experi- 
ence, who has helped thousands of writers to a 
better” understanding of story values and editorial 
requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL 
116 PARK DRIVE, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Authors and Writers: Photoplays, short 
stories, poems, etc., typewritten in correct 
technical form. Send manuscripts or 
write for rates. 

EXCELSIOR TYPING BUREAU 
A. J. Apperson, Mgr. 
P. O. Box 947 Newport News, Va. 








AUTHORS, get into direct touch with your 
market. Write for a copy of “Marketing 
Your Manuscripts,” giving a list of pub- 
lishers and indicating the types of manu- 

script desired—25 cents a copy. 
WASHINGTON TYPING BUREAU 

1744 C St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 








AUTHORS: We prepare manuscripts for 
publication. Plays, stories, poems and 
photoplays neatly typed. Write for 
particulars. 

District of Columbia Typing Service 

1309 Spring Road, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
and all literary matter promptly and accu- 
rately typed by expert. Fifty cents per 
thousand words; carbon copy; special rates 
on serials and novelettes. 
SARA F. McGRATH, 
North Chelmsford Massachusetts 





CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 





Our lists show over 70 contests 
and over $100,000 in Cash Prizes 
each month. 


We pay for suggestions which 
will improve these lists, or in- 
crease their circulation. For clip- 
pings of contests you see adver- 
tised and for mailing our circulars. 


This Offer is made to any one 
who reads it, whether a subscriber 
or not. If you wish to take ad- 
vantage of it send for a free 
sample list and Bulletins 24 and 30. 


THOMAS & CO. 
Publishers of Lists 


East Haddam, Connecticut 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED ° 
Outgoing and return, 100 of 
each size, printed on Kraft 
paper, for $3.25. 
E. D. HAMMER, 
1140 Fairmount Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 








SONG WRITERS! If you have some good 
lyrics, submit them at once. Exceptional 
opportunities for writers of ability. 
Postage, please. 

MACK’S SONG SHOP 

Department D. Palestine, Ill. 

On our anvils Hits are made. 











WRITERS! An authoritative criticism of 
your story at rock-bottom prices—25c a 
thousand words. Typing rates at the same 
price, also competent revision. Poetry, 
1c a line. Your satisfaction guaranteed. 


GROVER BRINKMAN, Okawville, Ill. 


MANUSCRIPTS of all kinds typewritten 
accurately and promptly. The impor- 
tance of accurate typing should not be 
overlooked. 

G. S. WOOD 
Newark, t-3 Delaware 








ATTENTION, AUTHORS! Manuscripts 
typed promptly at reasonable prices. Neat 
and accurate work guaranteed. A trial 
will convince you. Address: 

THE BRUCE TYPING SERVICE 


3624 Evanston Ave. Cincinnati, O. 








AUTHORS — WRITERS 


Which is it—Success or Failure? To 
insure success let us do your typing and 
revising. Neatness and accuracy guaranteed. 


Cincinnati Typing and Revising Co. 
1501 Gladstone Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 75c a thousand words 
or part thereof; for copying with editorial 
revision, $1.00 a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 


FRANKLIN TURNPIKE - - 


ALLENDALE, N. J. 





Typing. Work of highest 
quality. Properly double-spaced on bond 
paper with an extra carbon copy. Work 
promptly returned. 50c per thousand 
words. Poems, ic per line. 


HARRY BAILEY, 
College Place, 


Manuscript 


Oberlin, O 








FRANK H. RICE 
PLAY BROKER 
DRAMATIC AND MOTION PICTURE RIGHTS 
SOLD. WRITE FOR TERMS AND PAR- 
TICULARS OF SERVICE TO AUTHORS. 


1402 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 








WANTED! 


Manuscripts to copy. Neat, accurate work. 
All work given prompt attention. 


MARY R. BAYLOR 
231 N. Lewis St. Staunton, Va. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Plays Scenarios 
REVISED_-TYPED 
Revision, 75c per 1,000 words, 
Typing, 50c per 1,000 words. 
Including carbon copy. 
VIVIAN L. SAUNDERS 
3013 Prairie Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


Stories 








WIN A CASH PRIZE 


CASH PRIZES of $10 and $5 will be awarded 
every two months for the best story and the best 
poem submitted to me for typing. Expert typing 
and correction of minor errors. 40 cents per 1000 
words. Poems, 2 cents per line. 


E. sateen 


Ww. 
3638 Bellefontaine Kansas City, Mo. 








The Typerie—A superior service for writers. 
Special rate, 10c per typewritten page, 
double- spaced, prose or poetry. One 
carbon copy. Minor errors corrected; two 
markets suggested. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. THE TYPERIE, 








120 East Bishop Ave. Dallas, Texas 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 627 W. Forty-third St., 
New York City. Editor, William Morris Hough- 
ton; Managing Editor, James N. Young. “Just 
at present Leslie’s js buying very little material. 
Occasionally it purchases a good 3,000 word 
story; and now and then it takes an especially 
well written news article—containing from 1,500 
to 3,500 words. Good lyrics are always welcome. 
Photographs are used if they help us to tell the 
NEWS of the day, and are clear enough for re- 
production.” Manuscripts are reported on from 
a day to a month after receipt. Their+prices 
vary; paying from $50 to $200 per short story. 
The same for news articles. They pay from 25 
to 75 cents a line for pore. Payment is made 
on publication. 

THE LITERARY DIGEST, 354-360 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. “AIl our articles are con- 
densed from other periodicals or from books, and 
we use no original communications, so that we 
are unable to avail ourselves of the pleasure of 
considering any contribution.” 


LIVE STORIES, 9 E. Fortieth St., New York 
City. Editor, Lawton Mackall. “We want novel- 
ettes of from 10,000 to 12,000 words, short stories 
of almost any length, verse, epigrams and prose 
fillers. Fiction with a decided but deftly handled 
sex theme in exotic setting especially desired. 
Prompt readings; immediate payments.” 


LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. Editor, Amita Fairgrieve. “We 
use short stories of from 5,000 to 8,000 words of. 
the type now used in our magazine.” Manuscripts 
are reported on within two weeks, and payment 
is made on acceptance. 





MANAGEMENT AND THE WORKER, P. 
O. Box 223, Indianapolis, Ind. Editor, Russell J. 
Waldo. “This magazine will be a symposium of 
the most efficient and up-to-date methods found 
in actual use in the modern industrial organiza- 
tion. It opens up the avenues of thought of every 
element of employment in which the employment 
manager is vitally interested. An occasional poem 
will be used. Payment will be made at about 
$10.00 per 1,000 words.” 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 236 W.. Thirty- 
seventh St., New York City. Editor, H. P. Bur- 
ton. “We are in the market for serials and short 
stories with real plots and logical characteriza- 
tion. The romantic type is preferred to the so- 
called realistic type of story. We use no photo- 
graphs.” Manuscripts are reported on within one 
week, and payment is made on acceptance. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC, 175 Duffield 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Editor, Susan Elizabeth 
Brady. “We use only articles that deal with mo- 
tion pictures, and preferably those that are illus- 
trated. We use short stories, written only by our 
own staff, around photoplays supplied to us by 
producers. We do not pay for verse written in 
praise of players, or for letters to the editor. 
Every manuscript and drawing should have name 
and address on it. Titles on drawings may be 
written in pencil at bottom or on back, or type- 
written on slip and tacked on. If no price is put 
upon contribution by author, we pay at our usual 
rates, about the 4th of the month following ac- 
ceptance.” 
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Scenario Writers 


No successful author peddles his own wares. Protect 
and market your stories through membership in the 


PHOTOPLA YWRIGHTS 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Stories marketed for members. 
Unsalable scripts criticized free. 
Legal protection against plagiarism. 
Endorsed by big motion picture producers. 
Write ALEX McLAREN, Sec’y, 623 Union 
League Building, Los Angel es, Cal., for FREE 
SAMPLE SYNOPSIS OR STORY FORM, and 

particulars concerning membership. 








Typing Circular Letters, Authors’ Manu- 
scripts, Addressing Envelopes. 
Reasonable Rates. 


THE NEUZEMA TYPISTS’ AGENCY 
Fisher, La. 








EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


MSS. typed, 50c per 1000 words. Poems 
2c per line. Minor corrections 10c per 
1000 words. Inclose postage. 


UPTON 


Lafargeville New York. 


ALL NEW, MODERN, 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 


GET THESE WRITERS’ AIDS 


How to Make Money Writing for Trade Papers. 
What to write, how to write it, where to send it. 
Lists 90 leading trade papers that are best pay, easiest 
to sell, most courteous in treatment of new writers 
and quotes from their letters telling about their new 
needs. The author of this book has for two years 
made over $3,500 a year by writing for trade papers 
alone. Price $1.50. 


Successful Syndicating. How the author success- 
fully syndicated his own work to over 225 news- 
papers. Ten years’ experience epitomized in 3,800 
words, Price $1.00. 


What Every Fiction Writer Should Know. What 
kinds of stories now sell best. Who biggest pur- 
chasers of fiction are. Who biggest group publishers 
are and what magazines they issue. This pamphlet 
lists the 112 leading American purchasers of adult 
fiction, tells what they buy, what they pay, when 
they pay, etc. Price 50 cents, 


How to Make Money Selling Photos. Tells how 
to send photos, what kind of photos are purchased 
and who leading purchasers are. Lists 90 leading 
American purchasers of photos paying up to $50 for 
a single print and quotes from their letters telling 
what they want. Price 50 cents. 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 
1920 SPY RUN AVE. FORT WAYNE, IND. 











WRITERS! Manuscripts neatly and ac- 
curately typed. One carbon copy. 40c per 
thousand words. Corrections free. Low 
revision rate. Quality work, quick service. 
One trial will convince. 

THE AUTHORS’ AID 
$2-A Brattle St. Portland, Maine 


UNKNOWN AUTHORS should read The New Pen, 
the new and only magazine devoted to the publish- 
ing of new writers’ work and criticism of it. 
Short stories, poems and plays that were rejected 
by all other magazine editors, if they possess any 
merit at all, will be given a chance to see the light 
of day without remuneration, The New Pen aims 
to be the practice-book for the very beginner in 
the literary field. Send 20 cents for sample copy 
and information sheet before submitting material. 

THE NEW PEN, 216 East 14th St., New York 











“EXPERIENCE COUNTS” 
Simple copying......... 50c per 1000 words 
Expert manuscript typing 
with revising ........ 75c per 1000 words 
Typing poems and songs.......... 2caline 
All rates include one carbon copy. Address 
B. G. SLINGO, 2419 Lawton Ave., Toledo, O. 


THE EDITOR DEMANDS Accurate, At- 
tractive Copy. Let me type your manu- 
script on the best paper in the proper 
form. Forty cents per thousand words, 
or less, including carbon copy. Poems, 
two cents per line. 


C. W. DIETRICH, Box 39, Atascadero, Cal. 











THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
736 W. Euclid Ave. Spokane, Wash. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE in Gregg 
Shorthand. Lessons mailed to any part 
of the world. 20 lessons, $15. Write for 
particulars. 

MABEL S. DYER 
32 Elm St. Somerville 42, Mass. 














WRITERS! Manuscripts typed, corrected, 
criticized, revised. Neat, correct, prompt, 
satisfactory; bond paper; carbon copy. 
Write us what you want done. We put your 
manuscript in absolutely the best form. 


WRITERS’ MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Box 537, Austin, Texas. 








SPECIAL MAY OFFER 


Our regular price for revising and copying manu- 
scripts is 50 cents per 1000 words; poems, 2 cents 
per line. On all manuscripts received between now 
and midnight, May 31st, we will make a 50% reduc- 
tion from this price, 


Southern Typing and Revising Bureau. 
1107 24th Ave., Meridian, Miss. 
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TWENTY YEARS 
Of Successful Writing Experience Summed Up In 


“Twenty Rules for Personal Effi- 
UR tee 7, aad cians aespeawion $1.00 
“Twenty Rules for Success in ee 
Fiction” 
“Twenty Workshop Ways Which Win” : 00 
These three sets of rules aggregate more 
than 12,000 words. Special price of $2.50 
for the three sets. 
Not a few tantalizing suggestions, but 
definite time-tested instruction on success 
methods. Order today! 


EMMA GARY WALLACE 
Dept. A. Auburn, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED PROMPTLY 
AND NEATLY 


in a manner that is sure to please you. 50c 

per 1000 words. 
ARTHUR J. LABELL 

6082 Kenwood Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


Return postage paid. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED PROMPTLY, 
Neatly, Accurately 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
L. L. Carter, Gen. Mgr. 

- Room 327, Washington Bldg., Portland, Ore. 








MANUSCRIPTS REVISED AND CRITICIZED 
MRS. MARISTAN CHAPMAN 


Offers constructive criticism and instruc- 
tion in technique to literary workers. 
Clientele limited to earnest students. 


Room 50, Mutual Life Bldg., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








Expert Typing and Revising for Authors 


Your work must be properly typed and revised to be 
acceptable to the editor. We do all kinds of typing 
in neat, accurate form. Plain typing, 50c per 1000 
words; typing and revising, 75c per 1000 words. 
Over 10999 words, 40c and 60c per 1000 words; 


poems, 2c per line. Carbons furnished free. 


DELUXE TYPING SERVICE, Box 540-B, Chicago 











CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 
—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 





AUTHORS who are looking for a reliable 
person either to type or to revise Manu- 
script, try 

THORNE’S TYPING AND REVISING 


Agency 


84 Parker Street Lowell, Mass. 











PEOPLE’S STORY MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. “We use complete novels 
of 40,000 to €0.900 words; serials of 75,000 words 
approximately; short stories of 5,000 to 10,000 
words. Outdoor adventure fiction, mystery, de- 
tective, and human interest stories with drama and 
action. At present we need complete novels.” 
Manuscripts are reported on within ten days and 
payment is made on acceptance. 

THE REVIEWER, 809% Floyd Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va. Editors, Miss Emily Clark, Miss 
Mary D. Street, Mr. Hunter Stagg. “We use 
articles and essays on almost any subject, and a 
little verse. We do not use short stories, but 
often use sketches, which may or may not be 
fictional. The Reviewer, being still in the strug- 
gling stages of its progress— havi ing started without 
capital—offers no remuneration to its subscribers, 
who are at the same time its benefactors. We 
use no photographs.” 

SATURDAY EVENING POST, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, George Horace 
Lorimer. “We are rather amply supplied with 
serial material and are not in the market for ar- 
ticles. We are willing to consider short stories 
(fiction) of from 5,000 to 10,000 words in length 
provided they are typewritten and accompanied 
by stamps for their return should they prove to 
be unavailable. We use photographs with ar- 
ticles. At present, we need short stories 5,000 to 
10,000 words in length.” Manuscripts are reported 
on within a week, and payment according to value 
is made on acceptance. 

SNAPPY STORIES, 9 E. Fortieth St., New 
York City. Editor, Lawton Mackall. “We want 
novelettes of from 12.000 to 15,000 words, short 
stories of almost any length, one-act plays, frisky 
verse, epigrams, sketches, jokes. Fiction with a 
decided but deftly handled sex theme especially 
desired. Two and three-part serials. Prompt 
readings; immediate payments.” 

SOCIAL PROGRESS, 205 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Caroline Alden Huling. “We 
are overstocked with all classes of matter and will 
not be in the market again before October next. 
A change in the editorial policy prevents the ac- 
ceptance of more contributions for a time. 

SUNSET MAGAZINE, 160 Fourth St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Editor, Charles K. Field. “We 
use stories of love, romance and adventure. Also 
photographs of Western Current Events and 
Western Scenics.” They report on manuscripts 
within two weeks and pay on acceptance. 

TELLING TALES, 80 E. Eleventh St., New 
York City. Editor, S. W. Jenkins. “T¢ ling Tales 
particularly wants stories and novelettes which are 
sophisticated in treatment, of a strong psycho- 
logical twist, or concerned with problems of in- 
terest to women. Stories of the stage and of 
society are also desired. Remember, within the 
bounds of decency, authors may discuss fully and 
frankly the love of man and woman. Poems of 
more than thirty-two lines can very seldom be 
used, but prose fillers of one or two hundred 
words are always welcome. One-act plays which 
fulfill the requirements mentioned above are also 
acceptable. Preferred length of stories: short 
stories from 3,000 to 6,000 words, and novelettes 
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HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 


Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 


ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


Henry Albert Phillips, Bethel, Conn. 








AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS AND 
POEMS NEATLY TYPEWRITTEN 
FOR PUBLICATION 
M. E. STRIBLING 
Authors’ Representative 


Box 663 Walters, Oklahoma 








BOOK MSS. WANTED 
Book MSS. by new, unusual authors wanted. 
Immediate Reading and report. 
DORRANCE & COMPANY 
308-310 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Your Handy Market List, giving every three 
months a corrected list of manuscript markets, with 
addresses, types of material desired, and rates paid, 
alone is worth many times the subscr’ption price,” 
writes one author. His comment is typical. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


THE AUTHOR’S TRADE JOURNAL 
$1.50 A YEAR 
(Founded 1916) 


caters particularly to the professional author, although 
it is invaluable to the beginner, 


Vital articles by and interviews w:th big authors, 
statements from the editors themselves, authoritative, 
technical articles, market news, a monthly cash prize 
contest for clever plot-builders—these are among the 
regular monthly features. 

The practical note is consistently emphasized. 
The policy of the magazine is one of constructive 
helpfulness. HOW to write and HOW to sell are 
the dominant notes struck in each issue. 

The whole field of authorship is covered—fiction, 
article, photoplay, dramatic, editorial, essay, and 
verse writing; editing trade paper work, and other 
lines. 

SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY, OR 
MENTION THE WRITER’S DIGEST AND IN- 
CLOSE $1.00 FOR NINE MONTHS’ TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 
1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 














EXPERIENCED typist and constructive 
critic wants manuscripts for typing. 
Work revised and neatly done; rates 
reasonable. 

MRS. J. L. WISSLER, JR. 
Mt. Jackson, Va. 


HAVE YOU INHIBITIONS TOWARD 
WRITING? 

Let us analyze your writing troubles and 
suggest remedy. Write for “Craftsmanship” 
—a bulletin for writers. Sent free. 

FICTION REVISION SERVICE 
Dept. D, 303 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














COMPOSERS! 
Will write you a song-poem on any subject, 
any tune; minimum rate; guaranteed work. 


R. NICHOLS 
Box 477 Coffeyville, Kans. 


WRITERS’ TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU 


Manuscript Typing and Constructive Criti- 
cism and Revising. Write for terms. 


3023 Bathgate St., W. H. Cincinnati, O. 











MANUSCRIPTS CRITICIZED, 
REVISED, TYPED 
Write for terms. 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING BUREAU 


247 Southwestern Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 


COPYING WORK WANTED 
Efficient Service Rates Reasonable. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


ANNIE CALLAHAN 
538 S. 2nd Street Pulaski, Tenn. 














TYPING of Stories, Scenarios, Plays, 
Articles, Poems carefully and promptly 
done. 50c per 1000 words; poems, 2c 
line; carbon copy furnished. Expert work 
at regular prices. 

STANDARD TYPING OFFICE 
5333 Laurel St. New Orleans, La. 








ACCURATE, ATTRACTIVE, PROMPT 

OUR TYPING BUREAU is equipped to assure 
First-Class work in preparing MSS, for publication, 
Straight copying. 50c or less, 1000 words; revision, 
40c. Sample of work free, 


PETER HEMMLING 
124 Ruggle St. Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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Criticism and Sale of Manuscripts 


A criticism service—with suggestions of markets 
and for re-writing—informed, modern, detailed and 
helpful. $3 per short story or article; books, by 
arrangement. 

Courses in fiction-technique and dynamics. Short 
course, $25; complete course of training, open only 
to those who demonstrate capacity to benefit, $100. 
Both payable in installments. 


Robert Saunders Dowst 
Author of “The Technique of Fiction Writing.” 


601 Ocean Avenue Brooklyn, New York 








TYPING, CRITICISM, MARKETING. 


Articles and short stories. Stories criticised 
by experienced author. Send stamps for 
particulars. 


ETHEL H. JONES, 
161 Holmes St., Belleville, N. J. 








“A LITERARY CLINIC” 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris, A. B., has opened a Clinic 
in his ary aged Church” of which he is the pastor. 

Writers’ ills and troubles diagnosed and remedied. 
Special attention to out-of-town applicants. An 
honest effort to help strugglers make good. 

Write for unique plan, Cocked by ten years’ prac- 
tical experience, 


45 Pinehurst Ave., New York City. 








LAUGH 
WHEN THE POSTMAN COMES 
By having me Revise, Type, Criticise and 
Market your MSS.. Write for terms. 
JAMES GABELLE 
Box 192, Times Square Station 
New York City 











Send me your manuscripts to be typed if 
you desire neat, accurate work. My prices for 
straight copying are 50 to 75 cents a thousand 
words, and for copying with corrections in author’s 
script, $1.00 to $1.50 a thousand words. Write 
me for particulars, 


M. GRAY, -1040 A St., Lincoln, Nebr. 














AUTHORS! 
Let us type your work. Samples furnished. 
prices quoted upon request. 
RAHR TYPING SERVICE 
1314 Main Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 








Authors’ Typing and Revising Agency. 

All manuscripts carefully prepared for publication 
and mailed. Professional services rendered at moderate 
prices. Full information gladly furnished. 


M. M. GUNTER, Gen’l Mgr. 
222 West Morgan St. Raleigh, N. C. 








Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers :: 











of 15,000 to 20,000 words. Two and three-part 
stories will also be considered. We use no photo- 
graphs.” Manuscripts are reported within ten 
days and payment is made on acceptance. 


TOP-NOTCH M AGAZINI E, 79 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. Editor, Henry W. Thomas. 
“We use any good story, short or long; enough 
that it be clean and get somewhere. Stories of all 
kinds of sport; they must have a plot. Stories 
told in the first person not desired.” Manuscripts 
are reported on within two weeks and payment is 
made on acceptance always, at a rate of a cent a 
word and up. eebias 


THE HOME FRIEND MAGAZINE, 1411-13 
Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. Editor, John 
Meagher. “We are receiving much more manu- 
script direct from the writers than we can use. 
Our limit is an average of three short stories a 
month. All over that must be returned regardless 
of merit or availability.’ Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within forty-eight hours usually, and 
payment is made on publication. 

TRUE STORY MAGAZINE, 119 W. Fortieth 
St. New York, N. Y. Editor, John Brannan. 
“True Story Magazine offers professional as well 
as other writers space rates of two cents per word 
for life-stories, anonymous or otherwise. Pref- 
erence will be given those written in the first 
person. It also plans to follow the Prize Contests 
by which it has thus far largely assured material, 
by offers of much larger prizes. We use photo- 
graphs with manuscript.” They report on manu- 
scripts within three weeks, and pay on acceptance. 


THE WOMAN BEAUTIFUL,, 113-119 W. 
Fortieth St., New York City. Editor, Jean Rowell. 
“We use short fiction of interest to women, 
serials, inspiring articles on the achievements of 
modern women, good poetry; also photographs. 
At present, we need good short fiction.” They 
report on manuscripts within thirty days of re- 
ceipt, and pay from 1% to 2 cents a word for 
material about the first of the month following 
acceptance. ee 


YOUNG’S MAGAZINE, 377 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. Editor, Cashel Pomeroy. “Young’s 
Magazine emphasizes craftsmanship and_tech- 
nique in the art of the short story. Love stories, 
with some sex interest, discreetly handled. No 
photographs are used. At présent we are in need 
of short stories and novelettes.” They report’ on 
manuscripts within ten to fourteen days, and pay 
up to one cent a word on acceptance. 





WAYSIDE TALES, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. After a life of nine months, suspended 
animation on April 25th. 


WRITER’S MONTHLY, Springfield,, Mass. 
Editor, J. Berg Esenwein. “We use authoritative 
articles that have to do with the practical side 
of all kinds of writing, which are paid for on 
acceptance. No photographs are used.” 


Photoplay Markets 


Alexander Film Corp., 180 W. 46th St., New York 
City. 

All-Story Films Corp., 45 Pinehurst Ave., New 
York City. 
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Service for Writers 


EVERY WEEK—while it is STILL NEWS; 
before editors are flooded—ALL THE NEWS OF 
MANUSCRIPT MARKETS. 

New ch in editorial policies, prize 
competitions, greet! ng “card publishers, etc. This 
service costs—not $10 a year—but less than one cent 
a day, only $3.60 a year. 15 cents for a specimen. 
The Editor—THE AUTHOR’S WEEKLY—T. W. D., 
Book Hill Highland Falls, N. Y. 


$1,750.00 in Cash Prizes for Short 
Stories and One-Act Plays 


See The Black Cat at newsdealers, or send 15 cents 
for new issue to W. D., Book Hill, Highland Falls, 
New York. 











ATTENTION, AUTHORS! 
I will revise, correct and type your manu- 
scripts and guarantee satisfaction. 


A. W. COLEMAN 
Devereux, Ga. 








AUTHORS! We revise and type manu- 
scripts for publication. Neat work and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Try us just once. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
New Brookland, S. C. 


Makes Poetry Writing Easy 
RHYMING DICTIONARY 


With this helpful, handy assistant on 
your desk, you'll never need to men- 
tally search for rhyming words. The 
whole English language is at your 
finger tips, arranged according to 
word terminations. 


The Rhyming Dictionary makes it 
easy to find an appropriate rhyming 
word for EVERY situation. 

Don’t be without it another day. 


Clothbound, over 700 pages. Price, 
postpaid, $2.50. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
EEE eee 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 for my copy of the RHYMING 
DICTIONARY. 














MAKE SURE YOUR MS. IS TYPED NEATLY 
AND ACCURATELY by sending your work to 
me, Satisfaction guaranteed. Price of 50c per 
1000 words (poetry, 2c per line) includes heavy 
bond paper, one carbon copy, prompt service and 
return postage. (Write for information concerning 
really helpful criticism.) 


D. H. FULTON, 1206 Vattier, Manhattan, Kans. 


SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPTS! 

Our typing and revising department is 
equipped to give you prompt attention and 
expert service at a moderate cost. YOUR 
eameenaeee is our aim. Postal brings 
rates, 


NATIONAL AUTHOR’S BUREAU 
Equitable Building. Washington, D. C. 














AUTHORS! Submit your manuscripts to 
me to be typewritten. 25c per thousand 
words. Errors corrected. Prompt service. 
Satisfactory work. 

M. L. URDA 
2802 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


AUTHORS! 


Typing and revising of manuscripts neatly 
done. 


Rates reasonable. 


B’s TYPING HOUSE 
2921 Dumesnil Louisville, Ky. 








SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PHOTO- 
PLAYS, form or follow-up letters type- 
written accurately, neatly and promptly 
at reasonable rates. 


WILDA M. ROSS 
421 McGowan Street Akron, Ohio 


Authors’ Manuscripts Typed. Prompt, 
original service. Write for terms. 


E. J. WILLIAMS 
Newport, Ark. 











CASH Paid for Stories, Poems, Lyrics, 
Articles, Etc. 


Submit manuscript for inspection. State price. If 
work is not typed, will type it for 35c per 1000 words. 
Lyrics, poems, 5c verse. Work must be typewritten. 


LESTER LITTLE, Dept. Ms., Barber, Ark. 








MANUSCRIPTS PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION 


Send us one and you will want to send us all of 
your manuscripts. Prompt service. Reasonable rates, 


Write for terms. 
Writers’ Typing and Revising Bureau 
224 West 6th St. Junction City, Kans. 
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AUTHORS — POETS — PHOTOPLAY 
WRITERS. 


Do away with careless, indifferent typists. 
Let our corps of efficient experts give your 
manuscripts the care and attention that is 
due them. We will revise, criticize or type 
anything for you. 

Busy club men and women, let us prepare 
your speeches, essays or debates. 

Write for terms. 


AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SEC- 
RETARIAL BUREAU 


25 Helena St. Dayton, Ohio 








EXPERT TYPING, 4c per 100 words, with 
carbon copy. Minor errors corrected. 
Parasine appearance will attract pub- 
lisher’s attention to your manuscript. 
Photoplays not accepted. 

MRS. O. WARKENTIEN 
1523 Oakwood Ave. Des Plaines, Ill. 








Manuscript Typing and Revising 

Be per 1000 words 
.00 per 1000 words 
4 per 1000 words 


Typed, errors corrected. 

Typed, editorially revised. 
Revision without typing... 
a rer. .-2c a line 
Bond paper. Carbon copy. “Minimum charge, $1.00. 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
833 Dixon Avenue Memphis, Tennessee 








WRITERS! Manuscripts and photoplays 

typed correctly, neatly and promptly. 

50 cents per thousand words, including car- 
bon copy. Poems, 2c per line. 
FERN BENJAMIN 


Bentonville sa Arkansas 








LEARN SONG-CRAFT! 
Send your Favorite eight - to - sixteen - line 
Lyric and ONE DOLLAR, any safe way, 
for Enrollment, First Lessons, Complete 
Typewritten Analysis, and New Assignment 
LOUIS C. MAROLF, M. A. 
Box 181 Wilton Junction, Iowa. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED PROMPTLY 
AND CORRECTLY 


One carbon copy. Rates reasonable. 


MARKS TYPING BUREAU 
3400 Clark Street Des Moines, Iowa 








TRIAL OFFER FOR JUNE 
25c Per thousand words for typing one 
MSS. Any length. Carbon copy. Neat, 
accurate work. 
IRA H. ROSSON 


Box 950 Colorado Springs, Colo. 











Ambassador Pictures Corp., 906 Girard St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

American Film Co., Inc., 6227 Broadway, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Astra Film Corp., Glenda'e, Cal. 

Atlas Educational Film Co., 63 Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Century Comedies, 1600 Broadway, New York, 

Christie Film Co., Sunset Blvd. and Gower St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Constance Talmadge Film Co., 
New York. 

Cosmopolitan Productions, 119 W. 


318 E. 48th St., 


40th St., New 


York. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

Fox Film Carp., 10th Ave. and 55th St., New 
York. 


Goldwyn Pictures Corp., 469 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

Griffith Pictures, Longacre Bldg., New York. 

International Church Film, 920 Broadway, New 
York. 

J. Stewart Blackton Productions, Inc., 25 W. 
{5th St., New York. 

K. Hoddy Productions, 920 California Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Cal, 

Lois Weber eee 6411 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Cal. 

Metro Pictures Corp., 1540 Broadway, New York. 

Pantheon Pictures Corp., Ft. Henry, N. Y. 

Paramount Artcraft Corp., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

Pathe Pictures, 25 W. 

Realart Pictures Corp., 

Robert Brunton Productions, 
Los Angeles, Call 

Rockett Film Corp., 229 Marham Bldg., San Fran- 


45th St.. New York. 
169 Fifth Ave., New York, 
5300 Melrose Ave., 


cisco, Cal. 
—— West P roduging Company, 236 W. 55th 
New \ Y ‘ork. 


Selig Co. Wabash Aye., Chicago, III. 

Selznick Pictures Cotp., West Fort Lee, N. J. 

Universal Film Co., 1600 Broadway, New York. 

Vitagraph Co. of Anterica, East 15th St., Brook- 
aie. ih 


The Song /Editor’s Answer 
(Continudd from page 38) 

IN: Beas — “Trish” Eyes contains 
some very fancy flights of English but little else. 
The poem is not pafticularly well developed and 
the construction is]poor. Your lines vary in 
length. This won’t flo. If the lines in your first 
verse contain five, sight, eight, five syllables re- 
spectively your lines in the second verse must 
exactly correspond in length. 

O. P., Fairmont.-Don’t be “one of the sixty 
every minute.” A/|large number of self-styled 
“music publishers” are acquiring a large financial 
substance, charging! from eight to twelve dollars 
to prepare a melody to any poem and listing the 
song in their catalog. You are dealing with one 
of ’em. They iat intend to help you and can’t 
help. Fact is, they hre interested mainly in secur- 
ing the remittance.] In the first place the melody 
they write is geneta'ly absolutely valueless. No 
reputable music pubjisher would accept it as a gift. 
In the second place to list thé number in their 
catalog and publish under a seven cent royalty 
PROVIDING the; advance orders reach a sum 
total of 500 copie | is pure bunko. No. its the 
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AUTHORS! 
Manuscripts, poems, short stories, songs 
typed. Revising and mailing. Multigraph 
work. Prices reasonable. 
CENTRAL STATES TYPISTS’ 
BUREAU, 


Emporia, =< Kansas 
p 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
Strong Manilla envelopes, two sizes, going and com- 
ing, 160 of each, with your imprint, postpaid for $3.00. 
100 letterheads and 100 envelopes of fine 20 Ib, bond, 
each with your imprint, postpaid for $2.50. Prompt 


eS ETE CASINO PRESS 
27 Endicott St. Salem, Mass. 








YOU CAN LEARN TO WRITE 


Our scne practical, intensely interesting and strictly 
personal method of LEARNING and APPLYING 
the “How” of Successful Short Story Writing will 
each you. 

Ask for full particulars. 


THE BLACK CAT COURSE, Salem, Mass. 





Have You An /dea 
FardA Movie Star? 


WRITE FOR 


THE MOVIES 


Big Morey /p /t — 





Ideas for Moving Picture Plays 
Wanted by Producers 


BIG PRICES PAID FOR ACCEPTED MATERIAL 


Submit ideas in any form at once for our free 
examination and advice. Previous experience un- 
necessary. 

This is not a school. We have no course, plan, 
book, system or other instruction matter to sell you. 
A strictly bona fide service for those who would 
turn their talent into dollars, 


An Interesting Booklet 
“THE PHOTOPLAY IN THE MAKING” 
Sent free for the asking 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 


SUITE 602 R, BRISTOL BLDG,. NEW YORK, N. Y 














SONG WRITERS 
Why let your songs get old and stale? You can 
make hundreds of dollars on every song you write 
with our guaranteed plan. Five chapters of instruc- 
tions explains all. Others making good. Send one 
dollar today. 
McDANIEL PUBLISHING CO. 

Dept. ‘“‘WD,” P. O. Box 504 Newbern, N. C. 








MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY 
211-213 Reisinger Ave. Dayton, Ohio 


CRITICISING — REVISING 
TYPING 


Let us help you to sell your productions. 
Submit manuscripts 


AUTHORS! Send your MSS. to me for 
neat, accurate and prompt typing. Here you get 
personal, careful service, not merely mechanical. 
MSS. typed for 40c per 1000 words; poetry, lc per 
line; one carbon copy. I also do correcting, revis- 
ing, etc., at very moderate rates. Write to 


SALVADOR SANTELLA 
617 Hayes Street Hazleton, Pa. 








AUTHORS: We specialize in typing, criti- 
cising and revising MSS. Send for par- 
ticulars. Reduced rates for each new 
customer during May. 

AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 

2252 Sierra Madre St. Pasadena, Calif. 














MANUSCRIPTS, PHOTOPLAYS AND 
POEMS PROMPTLY TYPED 


Prices on application. Carbon copy included. 


HAWORTH TYPING SERVICE 
1237 Real Est. Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





AUTHORS! 


If you wish your manuscripts correctly 
typed for submission to producers, write 
E. JOHNSON 
Manuscript Typist 
2814 Avenue N Galveston, Texas 











WRITERS! If you want your work typed 
and revised accurately, send it to us. For 
every mistake you find in our typing we 
refund you 5 cents. Write for samples 
of work and rates. 

BURNAM TYPING BUREAU 

11544 Walnut St. Waterloo, Ia. 





MANUSCRIPTS of all kinds typewritten, 


corrected, revised. Prompt, efficient service. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. Typing, 50c each 
1000 words, including carbon copy. Information 


ind sample of work for stamp. Address: 


SOUTHERN AUTHORS’ BUREAU 
1617 Ionia Street Jacksonville, Fla. 














AUTHORS: STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


Expert service given; MS. typing, 5Cc per 1000 
words, one carbon copy. Revising, 25c per 1000 
words. Typing poems, 1%c a line. Melody to lyric 
and piano accompaniment. $16.00 and up. Terms 
for marketing, 10%. Ask for particulars of prize con- 
test. Typewriters, Writing Desks, etc., given away. 





The COLUMBIAN TRIANGLE, Frankenmuth, Mich. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN, RE- 
VISED AND PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION 
AUTHORS’ TYPING EXCHANGE 
Room 215, Kellogg Bldg. 


1412 F Street, N. W. Washington, D: C. 
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SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 

Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 

wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 

Dept. F-929 Garrick Theatre Bldg., Chicago 








AUTHORS! 
Send your Manuscripts to 
THE TYPEWRITIST 
2116 Pearl Place Jacksonville, Fla. 


to be typewritten in correct technical form 
for publication. Rates on request. 








AUTHORS’ AND WRITERS’ 


Manuscripts typed, revised and prepared 
for publisher. 
THE TYPING SERVICE COMPANY 
Box 46, Brunswick, Ga. 











TYPING THAT BRINGS RESULTS! 

Straight copy typing....50c per 1000 words 

Corrected typing........ 75c per 1000 words 
Including carbon copy. 

The DAVENPORT STATIONERY SHOP 

110 W. Third St. Davenport, Ia. 








EXPERT TYPING OF ALL KINDS 
Write for prices. 
TYPING AND SERVICE 


BUREAU 
120 W. Norwich Ave. 


WRITERS’ 


Columbus, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS of all kinds typed neatly, 
reasonably and promptly. A trial will 
convince you that my service is the best. 
Write for terms. 

L. P. CLARKE 


Abbeville, Alabama 








TYPING — Let me type your MSS. Neat 
work; 30c per thousand words. Poetry, 
2c a line; one carbon copy. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. 


BRYAN B. DILLARD 
Lubbock, Texas. 








AUTHORS 33 MANUSCRIPTS 


Editorial Service. MSS, criticized, revised, type- 
written. Work of professional and amateur writers 
handled with equal consideration, 

Typing and Revising Bureau of Americus 
M. L. Prescott, Gen. Manager 
1120 Elm Avenue. Americus, Georgia 











sort of proposition to leave strictly alone. This 
provisional clause in the contract providing for 
publication only in the event that advance orders 
reach a certairi point is their safety valve, or 
joker, rather, for it enables them to pocket the 
remittance without further ado. And they do, for 
it is vastly improbable that any “advance orders” 
will accumulate|for songs that sell MUST be pub- 
lished first, NOT LAST. You might, by the way, 
inquire of these people for the addresses of writ- 
ers, and their songs, that they have published. 


H, T., Lexington—Note reply to O. P. The 
only difference in the two propositions is that you 
are about to pay three dollars for having a melody 
supplied to your words and the song listed with a 
literary bureau| that promises to sell your song 
on commission. Suffice it to say, these “bureaus” 
do not sell songs on commission. They accept the 
three dollars, write a miserable melody and cease 
further activities in your behalf. All the rousing 
promises inculdated in their carefully worded 
literature anent the wonderful possibilities of their 

“sell on commission” scheme is pure bunko for 
they realize that, no reputable music publisher will 
consider their productions for a moment. No, 
its simply wiathes petty little scheme to acquire 
your money. 


K. L., Frankford—No, don’t go to any expense 
on your song. Unconsciously, perhaps, you have 
capped an idea dnd title that already is the prop- 
erty of a large publisher. “Oh, How I Miss That 
Mississippi Miss, That’s Missin’ Me,” was issued 
several years ago under the Waterson, Berlin & 
Synder imprint. | Plagiarism won’t go in the song 
field. Don’t practice it. You'll never get any- 
where. 





G. T., New York.—The proposition you mention 
is rather a new |departure in crookedness. The 
operator places an ad in various magazines, stat- 
ing in substance that he is a composer willing to 
collaborate with lyric writers on a fifty-fifty 
basis. The average lyric writer jumps at this 
opportunity and all goes well until the collabora- 
tion is completed, Then the composer suggests 
that he is well acquainted with song world con- 
ditions and suggests that he has a plan that will 
surely be successful in placing the song, and un- 
doubtedly will reswlt in substantial advance royal- 
ties. The plan, in a nutshell, is to print try-out 
copies of the song and submit to the publishers. 
Incidentally, the composer has connections which 
will enable him ta secure the printed matter at 
cost. It is his plan that you forward half the 
amount to him and he will do all the necessary 
labor in getting the song started. On the surface 
there is absolutely nothing wrong with this plan, 
seemingly, but there is nevertheless. It is merely 
another method employed to secure payment for 
preparing the musical setting. Sure enough, if 
the money is forwarded to the composer, the 
copies are printed, but oh, how miserably cheap 
looking they are. However, that’s the scheme. 
He has had the song printed, thereby discharging 
his obligation, and pocketed the balance. You 
have, after all, simply paid for the setting. How- 
ever, this proposition should not demerit the 
absolutely four-square composer who may per- 
haps insert an ad in search of a writing partner. 
But if a stranger makes this sort of a proposition 
to you, be certain to have him looked up before 
parting with any hard earned coin o’ the realm. 
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